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Optimism and progressiveness were the keynotes of the 
fruitful natural gas meetings held in New Orleans in May of 
this year. Here’s your chance to listen in on all those voices and 
get your share of the knowledge that was disseminated. Such 


authoritative voices as those: 


@ of the general manager of a large company discussing 
the future of natural gas. 


@ of the member of a utility commission giving a few 
thoughts on present day regulation of natural gas utili- 
ties. ; 


@ of a research man discussing utilization aspects of gas 
appliances. 


@ of the vice-president of a manufacturing company dis- 
cussing the gas industry’s stake in air conditioning. 


@ of representatives of the U. S. Bureau of Mines present- 
ing a study of gas hydrates. 


@ of a sales manager telling us how we can further en- 
trench industrial and commercial sales. 


And all the other voices—instructive, interesting and worth- 


while, which make up the 1938 Proceedings. Order your copy 


now. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
$2-00 to members $4.00 to non-members 
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Conrad N. Lauer, of Philadelphia, newly elected President 
of the American Gas Association. Mr. Lauer is President 
of The Philadelphia Gas Works Company. For a brief sketch 
of his distinguished career, please turn to page 388. 
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HE gas industry is on the march! It is definitely going 
5 et with a new streamlined selling technique to 
match its highly developed technical skill and the beauty 
and efficiency of its appliances. This was forcibly demon- 
strated at the twentieth annual convention of the American 
Gas Association in Atlantic City, N. J., October 10-13. It 
was the one impression which loomed large in the minds 
of the more than 2,500 delegates who participated in the 
deliberations. 

A determination to expand the national advertising pro- 
gram, extend the scope of research projects, capitalize on the 
vast government building program, and improve customer 
relations, were other ideas frequently and eloquently aired. 
On all sides was heard praise for the Certified Performance 
Range Program and other forward-looking cooperative activi- 
ties. 

* 


The general sessions, with many speakers from outside the 
industry, brought forth a diversity of material and view- 
points that proved highly stimulating to the gas men. There 
was unanimity on one point, however, and that was on the 
future of the gas industry. From their respective positions, 
high in the business circles of the country, they expressed 
confidence in the gas industry's resources and leadership. 
There was not a dissenting or doubtful voice among them. 

High praise was expressed to the General Program Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of George F. Mitchell, of 
Chicago, for the excellent and well-balanced program. 

Attendance at the general and sectional meetings was a 
revelation. Packed sessions were the order of the day and 
more than one long-standing record was shattered. In spirit, 
enthusiasm and optimistic outlook the convention outstripped 
anything held in recent years. It sent the delegates home, 
not only with an abundant store of new knowledge, but with 
a great sense of pride in their industry. 

President N. C. McGowen presided at the general ses- 
sions with consummate skill. His inspiring leadership of 
Association affairs during the past year was a major factor 
in the tremendous vitality and unity of purpose shown at 
the convention. . 

Dramatics and novel features in the sectional meetings 
reflected the current trend toward greater showmanship. 
There was fresh appeal in the skits, roundtable conferences 
and luncheon meetings. Radio technique, question boxes, and 
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other departures also provided a refreshing means of dis- 
seminating a vast amount of factual material. 

The entertainment program, under the direction of H. A. 
Ehrmann of New York, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, was enthusiastically received. 

Opening the general sessions’ program, Dr. E. R. Weid- 
lein, director of Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., delivered an able address on “The Aid of 
Research to Industry.” His central theme, illustrated with 
many specific examples from the industrial life of the coun- 
try, was that no industry is secure unless it is well fortified 
with scientific workers, who are properly provided with ade- 
quate equipment and financial support. 

“At least one third of the present factory output of this 
country,” Dr. Weidlein pointed out, “is of goods entirely 
unknown in 1880. In 30 years the Mellon Institute has aided 
in creating 10 new industries and has worked out 650 new 
products and processes. Other research establishments have 
also contributed in much the same way to advances in tech- 
nology.” 

“The various types of research’’ Dr. Weidlein said, “‘which 
provide new industries or new products are the result of 
active cooperation between aggressive capital and creative 
science. This kind of teamwork and a carefully planned re- 
search program will bring results of value. Notwithstand- 
ing these great advances, however, scientific research is not 
at the peak of its power in any branch of technology.” 

Pump priming for the gas industry was urged by Merrill 
N. Davis, president, Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, in an authoritative presentation 
of the manufacturer’s viewpoint. ‘““We must strengthen our 
own pulse and benefit from present apparent national ad- 
versities by realizing more gas sales from the government's 
housing program in this current national spending spree,” 
he declared. 


“Eight hundred million dollars have been appropriated 
for use of American cities in their participation in the Federal 
government’s long-range slum-clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing program. Already about $600,000,000 have been ear- 
marked for specific housing projects. Local housing authori- 
ties in about 150 American cities and towns have received 
commitments from the U. S. Housing authority to date. 
Right here are manifold opportunities for gas companies to 
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join hands with the manufacturers of 
gas ranges, refrigerators, water heaters 
and househeating equipment for im- 
mediate sales results. 

“Gas and gas equipment in low- 
cost housing projects have an outstand- 
ing advantage, due to low first cost of 
equipment, which prominent govern- 
ment officials have recognized. Regard- 
less of whether or not he favors these 
national spending programs it be- 
hooves every man in our business to 
make the most of them,’ Mr. Davis 
said, pointing out that the future of 
the gas industry will be materially af- 
fected by these government projects. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Mc- 
Gowen reviewed the major accomplish- 
ments of the industry and the Asso- 
ciation during the year, and paid 
generous tribute for the wholehearted 
cooperation accorded him during his 
administration. He referred to the 
work of the Special Committee on As- 
sociation Activities and recommended 
the continuance of that committee to 
further study the scope, value and cost 
of various undertakings. 


Urges More Advertising 


Mr. McGowen stressed in no uncer- 
tain terms the importance of continu- 
ing and even increasing the national 
advertising campaign. “Long-needed 
and finally achieved,” he declared, 
“this national advertising has im- 
planted in the public mind that gas 
usage in the house is both modern and 
permanent. This advertising has like- 
wise brought greater acceptance of the 
desirability of gas usage in many in- 
dustries. And last, but not least, it has 
done a great deal for the morale of 
the members of the gas industry.” 

Referring to the Executive Board's 
unanimous approval of the continua- 
tion of the campaign for another three- 
year period, Mr. McGowen said: “So 
strongly am I convinced of the desir- 
ability and worth of this campaign that 
I most earnestly recommend that, de- 
spite the uncertainties of the times, 
our national advertising campaign be 
expanded beyond what has heretofore 
been done.” 

He praised the work of the Commit- 
tee for Approving Domestic Gas Ap- 
pliances in developing the Certified 
Performance Gas Range and called for 
an expanded research program. He 
also commended the architects’ and 


A new administration of Association affairs 

began when the retiring president, N. C. 

McGowen (right), passed the presidential 

gavel to the incoming president, Conrad N. 
Lauer 





builders’ program of the Home Plan- 
ning Bureau. 

In closing, Mr. McGowen urged 
greater support of Association activi- 
ties in these words: ‘Notwithstanding 
our members have subscribed in recent 
years more and more liberally to the 
activities of the Association, the per- 
centage of our revenues thus devoted 
to the protection and promotion of 
our business is still below that of most 
of the major American industries. In 
spite of the present business condi- 
tions there are fountains of joy and 
roads to greater business yet open 
which may be used with pleasure to 
ourselves and benefit to the public. 
We have talked a great deal, and for a 
long while, about the things our Asso- 
ciation should be and do. Do we mean 
what we have been saying? The future 
of this Association and the success of 
its efforts should be our constant care. 
It is our binding and continuing duty 
to extend our earnest support.” 


Rate-Making Trend 

The gas industry has made real 
strides toward “human rate making,” 
Donald A. Henry of New York, chair- 
man of the Association's Rate Com- 
mittee, reported at the second general 
session. ‘But much remains to be 
done,” he said. ‘““Our rate makers must 
be imbued with the customet’s view- 
point. They must adopt the customer's 
psychology. Our salesmen must be 
equipped with rates that make the cus- 
tomer want to buy. Our Rate Commit- 
tee must progress along the road that 
will lead to complete understanding 
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and harmony between company and 
customer. 

“Our rates should be designed to 
meet the needs of the customer's busi- 
ness, be expressed in language familiar 
to the customer, and they should tell 
him that they offer him a service at a 
price well within its value to him as 
measured in the terms of the job the 
customer wants to do.” 

In one of the convention's outstand- 
ing addresses, Alexander M. Mahood, 
president of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers, reviewed the history of rate regula- 
tion leading up to the enactment of 
the Federal Natural Gas Act. The com- 
plete text of his remarks appears else- 
where iu this issue of the MONTHLY. 

N. T. Sellman, reporting as chair- 
man of the Laboratories Managing 
Committee, stated that last year was 
the most active in the history of the 
Laboratories. More than 2,500 sepa- 
rate models of appliances were tested, 
an increase of more than 60 per cent 
over the previous year, with a total of 
50 manufacturers submitting initial 
equipment for test. 


Gas Exhibit Described 

The Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, as pictured by Norman R. Mc- 
Kee, vice-president, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif., will bea 
fascinating exposition on a grand scale. 
Foremost among the exhibitors will 
be a group of gas companies and man- 
ufacturers who are cooperating to pre- 
sent the story of modern gas service in 
the most attractive way possible. De- 
tails of the gas industry's exhibit will 
appear in a future issue of this maga- 
zine. 

At this point on the program, pres- 
entation was made of Association 
awards for outstanding individual 
achievements during the past yeat. 
These awards are described on subse- 
quent pages of this issue. 

Ten million women in this country 
are organized and business and legis 
lators will have to listen to them, Mrs. 
William Dick Sporborg, Port Chester, 
N. Y., chairman of the Department of 
Legislation, 1935-1938, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, told the 
convention. “Women want theft 
money's worth,” she said, in pointing 
out that the consumer movement has 
grown rapidly, particularly since the 
depression. 
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Mrs. Sporborg made a number of 
recommendations to the gas industry. 
“Put qualified women on your boards 
of directors,” she said. ‘Also more 
women should be placed in public 
relations positions and a representative 
of labor should be placed on the board 
of each gas company.” 

The gas industry, and every other 
big business today, needs more of the 
right kind of advertising, she brought 
out. “Mass distribution and mass con- 
sumption are needed today and the 
only way to get them is through adver- 
tising,” she said. “But don’t make 


claims you can’t substantiate. Honest 
advertising makes women of this coun- 
try ambitious to buy.” 


Sales Ability Stressed 
Charles G. Groff, chairman of the 
board, Servel, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
closed the second general session with 
a stimulating discussion of sales meth- 
ods and practices. He urged com- 
panies to select their sales managers 





New A. G. A. Officers 


(Elected at Atlantic City, N. J., Octo- 
ber 11, 1938). 

PRESIDENT—Conrad N. Lauer, 
president, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Walter 
C. Beckjord, vice-president and chair- 
man executive committee, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—T. 
J. Strickler, vice-president and general 
manager, Kansas City Gas Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

TREASURER—Ernest R. Acker, 
president, Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

DIRECTORS—TWO-YEAR TERMS 

Arthur F. Bridge, vice-president, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Henry L. Doherty, presi- 
dent, Cities Service Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Frank A. Newton, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp., New 
York,-N. Y.; Frank H. Payne, presi- 
dent, American Meter Co., Erie, Pa.; 
W. T. Rasch, president, American Gas 
Products Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
Herman Russell, president, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. 
Y.; N. T. Sellman, asst. vice-president, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


York, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Marcy - 


L. Sperry, president, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam G. Woolfolk, president, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


New Chairmen for 1938-1939 
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NATURAL GAS SECTION: Chairman—T. R. Weymouth, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman—Elmer F. Schmidt, vice-president, 


Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION: Chairman—H. A. Ehrmann, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Vice-Chairman—F. B. Flahive, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

COMMERCIAL SECTION: Chairman—F. X. Mettenet, The Peoples Gas Light 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Chairman—Davis M. DeBard, Stone & Webster Service 


Corp., New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION: Chairman—Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-Chairman—Franklin T. Rainey, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION: Chairman—Merrill N. Davis, vice-president, 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa. 

TECHNICAL SECTION: Chairman—F. M. Goodwin, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Vice-Chairman—A. M. Beebee, Rochester Gas and Electric 


Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 





on the basis of their actual sales ability 
demonstrated in the field. “In selecting 
sales managers a lot of the ordinary 
question marks are eliminated if the 
man chosen has demonstrated in terms 
of business created through personal 
salesmanship,” he said. 

Mr. Groff derided the idea that the 
public objects to the door-to-door 
salesman. “In our organization,” he 
said, ‘‘each morning thousands of men 
proceed to the work of selling at 
homes and I have yet to hear a house- 
holder object by letter or ‘phone call 
to such visits.” 

A creative specialty salesman for 
each of the four major domestic gas 
services for every 2,000 gas meters was 
advocated by Mr. Groff. “Such achieve- 
ment would be a great public service 
as well as a boom to the gas industry.” 


Personnel Problems 

The final general session opened 
with a discussion of personnel prob- 
lems by Paul W. Herring, chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on 
Personnel Practices. He emphasized 
the need for human relations in in- 
dustry. “‘Only after adequate consider- 
ation is given to right policies and 
demonstrated performance of sound 
employee relations, can the industry 
expect to reach its objective,” Mr. 
Herring said. The fundamental prob- 
lem facing management today, he said, 
is in evolving a method of dealing with 
employees, individually or collectively. 

Contrasting the striking growth of 
the natural gas industry with the deca- 
dence of certain other industries, 
Joseph E. Pogue, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, 


N. Y., said that the natural gas in- 
dustry must support and promote state- 
directed measures designed to benefit 
the industry. 

Mr. Pogue’s penetrating analysis of 
the “Opportunities and Responsibili- 
ties of the Natural Gas Industry,” will 
be published in full in the next issue 
of the MONTHLY. 


Business on Upgrade 

Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the 
board, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, in a forthright address, 
voiced his belief that the upward spiral 
of business is again well under way. 
He praised the management of the 
gas business in the United States, say- 
ing that it has “courageously faced the 
problems of the depression and, while 
revenues have fallen somewhat, they 
would have fallen much more except 
for the outstanding ability and ingenu- 
ity shown in the promotion of new 
uses and general sales.” 

Mr. Carlisle declared that the next 
decade would see a tremendous re- 
building and new building boom and 
that in this field the use of gas for 
heating purposes would lead to a great 
expansion of the gas industry. 

He described the forthcoming New 
York World’s Fair, pointing out that 
gas would play a large part. He re- 
vealed that the gas industry’s exhibit 
would include the “largest gas flame 
ever created by man.” 

In the concluding general sessions’ 
address, the gas industry was urged by 
Colonel Willard Chevalier, of New 
York, publisher of Business Week, to 
make its national advertising work for 

(Continued on page 414) 
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Notwithstanding the splendid technical skill and resourceful- 
ness of our engineers in the production of any kind of gas, 
it would be far better that the gas be not produced unless 
the industry is fortified by and continuously maintains aggres- 
sive and progressive sales policies and efforts. 

—N. C. McGowen 


The only factor which can limit the height to which our indus- 
try might rise is our ability to successfully educate the fifty 
or sixty thousand important dealer outlets in our nation to 
accept, sell and promote the better standard of living which 
is offered by our fuel through modern and efficient gas ap- 
pliances. —Merrill N. Davis 


Remember that each one of you, as he speaks his own piece 
in behalf of his own business, and his own industry in his 
own town, will be strengthened by the sounding-board of 
your national advertising campaign behind him. It gives 
resonance and volume to what he has to say. 


—Col. Willard Chevalier 


An industry is not secure unless it is well fortified with scien- 
tific workers, who are properly provided with adequate equip- 
ment and financial support. 

Price regulation will not be controlled by monopolies but by 
scientific developments. Let the price of any material appear 
above a certain stage and it will soon meet competition from 
a new source. —Dr. E. R. Weidlein 


The gas industry, if properly treated in relation to its competi- 
tors, has a great future in the many fields in which it is 
superior to other fuels. —Floyd L. Carlisle 


Employers increasingly are coming to realize that business is 
a social institution and that the most important factor and 
the asset responding most effectively to development is the 
individual employee. 

The depression has made all of us economics-minded. The job 
holder is becoming just as conscious of his importance as 
the stockholder. He is coming to realize that he has perhaps 
a greater stake in the stabilization and maintenance of Ameri- 
can business as any other interest. —William J]. Barrett 


There is a new social consciousness abroad today and every 
industry must act accordingly. The trouble is we have been 
clever in technology but have not had time to get acquainted 
with the human equation. —Mrs. William Dick Sporborg 


In many respects the past year has been the most active in the 
history of the A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, particularly in 
the completion of the largest amount of appliance testing 
since their establishment. —N. T. Sellman 


Our rate makers must be imbued with the customer’s view- 
point. They must adopt the customer’s psychology. Our 
salesmen must be equipped not only with persuasive sales 
arguments but with rates that make the customer want to 
buy—not have to be sold. —Donald A. Henry 


People like to be sold good things, and they admire good sales- 
manship. While gas is modern in its household service, we 
all know that in public opinion it is only as modern as it is 
sold. —Charles G. Groff 


The oven temperatures of the modern gas range are far more 
uniform than in the modern electric range. Try it out for 
yourself. We did and the results are astounding. 

In the water heating market an analysis indicates a tremendous 
field ahead, as this market has only been scratched among 
the low income groups. —A. M. Beebee 
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To be effective, in the public interest a public service commis- 
sion must not confine itself solely to securing reductions in 
rates. It must be equally concerned that the utilities under 
its jurisdiction are kept in a position that they can render 
efficient, continuous, and adequate service at all times. 

—Alexander M. Mahood 


If management hopes to progress toward a rational basis of 
dealings with employees it has got to be willing to recognize 
the new status of labor, to discard outmoded preconceptions 
and prejudices, and face its problem realistically as of today, 
in the light of today’s conditions, today’s psychology, and 
today’s public opinion. —RHarold F. Browne 


The great resource industries are wealth-creating activities, 
for they bring to the service of mankind in usable form the 
products of nature which are worthless if not vitalized into 
action by aggregates of technology, capital, and man-power, 

—Joseph E. Pogue 


Only after adequate consideration is given to right policies 
and demonstrated performance of sound employee relations, 
can the industry expect to reach its objective of increased 
sales through public and employee acceptance. 

—Paul W. Herring 


In recent years, employee rating systems have been introduced 
in many large corporations to produce information which 
will insure fair decisions as to promotion, transfer, demotion, 
layoff, discharge, education and training and individual pay 
adjustment based upon systematically assembled facts. 

—J. D. Dingwell 


An ideal collection procedure would seem to be one which ex- 
pends little, if any, money and effort on the delinquent cus- 
tomer who but occasionally falls from grace, but concentrates 
on the chronic offender. —M. J]. Coughlin 


In all of the cases pending before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion since the Natural Gas Act has been in effect, as well as 
in the promulgation of general rules and regulations appli- 
cable to the industry, the Commission intends to proceed 
carefully and without any desire to bring about overnight 
any revolutionary changes in the industry. —C/yde L. Seavey 


The conception that sales promotion ends when an appliance 
is sold and installed or when a customer agrees to use our fuel 
is an absurdity. It is only the beginning of the gas company’s 
relationship with its customer. —Bernard T. Franck 


Advertising, goods display, and selling are the very backbone 
of the successful sale of the Certified Performance Range. We 
must unite in one common thought if we are to successfully 
merchandise the CP range. —E. C. Sorby 


Spurred by the CP promotion, the gas range is well on its way. 
But no coordinated mass effort to sell automatic gas water 
heater service has, as yet, been successfully followed through. 
Certainly not in the magnitude enjoyed by gas for house heat- 
ing or refrigeration. —H. D. Valentine 


The realization of this great truth, “Price and cost are not the 
same thing,” when coupled with the super savings story of 
the CP range, will do more for the gas industry and your 
range business than any other known sales formula. 

—R. S. Agee 


All over the country, home service departments are focussing 
their attention on CP ranges, selecting recipes that will best 
illustrate their features, using slogans to emphasize the story. 

—Ruth Soule 
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Gas is coming to be recognized as the best means of heat engi- 
neering transfer, and for that reason many students of the 
problem are beginning to think in terms of gas as the ideal 
refrigerating service. —H. Carl Wolf 


There are many evidences of the versatile opportunities offered 
in home service, but the most effective departments are those 
where a sales manager says, “I want certain definite things. 
They must be accomplished. How can you do it?” 

—Mildred Clark 


Home service departments continue to carry out essential func- 
tions in manufactured and natural gas companies throughout 
the country. Today there are 498 departments whose direc- 
tors with their assistants total 1,200 women in this work. 

—Helen A. Smith 


Industrial and commercial sales in 1937 exceeded those of that 
big production year of 1929. In the manufactured gas field, 
the increase was 20 per cent; and in the natural gas field, 
50 per cent. —Hale A. Clark 


For industrial process installations, gas air conditioning equip- 
ment is now quite generally recognized as the standard of 
high-grade performance. 

Just as the gas refrigerator has reacted favorably to our indus- 
try, so will gas air-conditioning equipment help us by again 
calling the public’s attention to the fact that the miracles 
of science are not limited to electricity. 

—Charles R. Bellamy 


It is felt that the sale of direct dehumidification equipment could 
be immediately increased if it were added to the lines of more 
national agencies now handling electric air conditioning 
equipment. —John DeB. Sheppard 


Summer gas air conditioning appears the brightest and in the 
residential field, the most needed opportunity offered the gas 
industry today. —Leon Ourusoff 


The modern cooking top on the commercial gas range, either 
open or closed, is infinitely more flexible and controllable 
than the old types, enabling the chef to get any degree of 
heat he wants and to duplicate temperature conditions with 
ease. —C. F. Henness 


We believe that the immersion water heater, which can readily 
be equipped with both steam and gas coils, offers splendid 
possibility of securing desirable summer load. 

—L. E. Biemiller 


The slogan chart of our industrial and commercial advertising, 
“The Trend Today Is to Gas,” has gained general acceptance 
and should prove even more valuable in the coming year. 

—J. P. Leinroth 


With improved transportation facilities during the past quarter 
to half century, it is believed that the trend in ceramic firing 
installations will be toward larger units, particularly of the 
tunnel kiln type, continuous vitreous enameling units, and 
continuous decorating kilns. —O. L. Maddux 


The use of gas with internal combustion engines to produce 
power has continued to advance throughout the country. 
—E. P. Kramer 


The plan which offers the most promise of protecting the gas 
pressing machine load is one which incorporates improvement 
in the efficiency of the boiler, with improvement in the steam 
utilization, and at the same time offers real service to the 
customers. —C. C. Krausse 


There can be no better source of industrial harmony than in 
learning and considering the workers’ viewpoint without sur- 
rendering that of the management. —A. E. Hald 


One of the outstanding features of our property records system 
is that it is so designed that all original papers supporting 
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every entry in every job, account or inventory unit may be 
referred to directly, either currently or in years to come. 
—O. H. Ritenour 


It is pleasing to note the number of accounting men in our 
industry who are now being used in the diplomatic field of 
our work. The profession is growing up. The accountant 
of today speaks softly, not sarcastically. _—Dean Mitchell 


We have coordination in customer relations, because it is a line 
job and because individual department heads, when necessary, 
sacrifice their particular department's advantage for the bene- 
fit of the company. —Blackwell Newhall 


The use of geophysical instruments has spread to all parts of 
the United States that gives any promise whatever of oil or 
gas occurrence. —J. Brian Eby 


It has been definitely shown that the major portion of the gas 
reserves which are found in contact with oil can be saved 
for commercial consumption, and likewise that oil recoveries 
can be materially increased by means of procedures in opera- 
tions which return the gas to the reservoir. 

—E. F. Schmidt 


The primary reason for new stoppage troubles lies in the rapid 
development of better and more economical distribution tech- 
nique and of improved customer appliances. Every industry 
that is progressive finds itself confronted with new problems 
to be solved as a by-product of technological advance, and the 
gas industry is no exception to the general rule. 

—Alfred R. Powell 


From data obtained it appears that, to be satisfactory, an iron 
oxide purifying material must be in colloidal form. The fine 
subdivision represented by colloidal particles gives the large 
surface necessary for satisfactory activity with hydrogen sul- 
fide. —F. H. Dotterweich 


Manufactured gas as produced contains definite quantities of 
water and hydrocarbons dependent on methods of produc- 
tion, condensation and scrubbing practices and pressure and 
temperature conditions. Knowing these quantities, the tem- 
perature and pressure conditions of distribution and the time 
factor, it is possible to apply gas conditioning practices to 
control these condensibles and reduce or eliminate their 
deposition and the subsequent service interruptions. 

—A. R. Belyea and R. L. McAll 


The results of our expansion tests show that there is consider- 
able variation in expansion or contraction of coals from the 
same or different seams, therefore all coals should be tested. 
It is just as necessary to know the contraction of high vola- 
tile coals, as the expansion of low or medium volatile coals, 
in order to make a satisfactory blend for charging to the 
coke ovens. —W.T. Brown 


Training in appliance servicing cannot be obtained in high 
schools or colleges either before or after working hours, 
consequently, the appliance serviceman is entirely dependent 
upon the training given him by the utility, dealer, or manu- 
facturer during classroom or field instruction. 

—E. W. Christell 


We in Rochester have become more and more “sold” on the 
advantages of steam as a purging agent. —R. E. Kruger 


Steam was found to be equivalent to and in some instances su- 
perior to the inert carbon dioxide in its quenching effect on 
tlame propagation. Nitrogen is much weaker in this respect 
than either of the others. 

—Jesse S. Yeaw and Louis Shnidman 


It is possible for a trained welder to deposit, with an arc or a 
torch, metal that is superior in all physical properties to 
those properties of low carbon structural steel. 

—W. A. Pearl 
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Research and Recovery in the 


RUE recovery in the gas industry 

is mot a matter of the business 
cycle, of prosperity after depression, 
of good times after hard times. Nor 
is true recovery a matter of quick turn- 
about, of radical remedy, or of revolu- 
tionary change. I cannot construe true 
recovery as a design of days, of 
months, or of a business season. 

True recovery, if it comes, may even 
require a decade before its presence is 
generally recognized, and such an in- 
terval of time may bring many changes 
in present executive personnel. 

It might seem, therefor, that I 
should address my remarks to the 
younger executives, to those who will 
be in command when this period of 
renewed advance may once more flour- 
ish. Yet I shall turn instead to the 
older group, to the elder statesmen as 
the focus for my remarks. 


Appeal to Elder Statesmen 


I wish to talk to those men whose 
work in the active forefront of affairs 
may be well nigh over, but who are 
today in those places of highest re- 
sponsibility which their vision as well 
as their work has earned for them. I 
am concerned to lay my words before 
those leaders of your industry, whether 
chairmen of boards, directors, presi- 
dents or general officials who have 
reached that stage in their career where 
their primary objective is that they may 
in some way contribute to the perpetu- 
ation of those establishments and that 
industry which they have helped to 
rear, and which, to them, has brought 
deep satisfactions and a measure of 
achievement, both past and present. 

I am particularly happy to address 
this group for I am convinced that at 
this stage of the industry’s develop- 
ment, you, more than anyone else, are 
in position to assure the return of true 
recovery,—to accomplish that all-im- 
portant long-term objective,—the es- 
tablishment of the gas industry upon 
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an accepted plane of leadership in the 
eyes of investors and bankers, as well 
as of employers and communities. 

The topic assigned to me is that of 
research and recovery and I shall begin 
by telling you that which you already 
well know. 

First, may I assure you that I am not 
unmindful of the fact that the gas in- 
dustry was born out of research and 
has remained a creature of research 
since the beginning. The carboniza- 
tion of coal in enclosed vessels, the 
water gas reaction and the simple wa- 
ter seal are all products of the early 
scientific laboratory while the later re- 
search work which was spent upon re- 
moval or minimizing of impurities 
such as ammonia, hydrogen, sulphide, 


sulphur compounds and the like, has 
now found its way to international 
acceptance by regulatory bodies through- 


out the world. 


A. G. A. Research Praised 

More than this, I should speak at 
once of the splendid work now being 
accomplished in individual company 
laboratories as reflected by the papers 
presented at this section. Again your 
Association Laboratory has many 
achievements to its credit, not only in 
the form of special investigations 
which have eventuated in reports, but 
in the organization and issuance of 
manuals, the publication of approval 
standards and the active collaboration 
with many special research committees. 

Even more noteworthy is the active 
collaboration existing between the sev- 
eral sections and the many committees 
of your association to the end that new 
developments may most easily become 
widespread. The close relationship ex- 
isting between the manufacturers of 
gas appliances and equipment and the 
producers of gas is equally commend- 
able and reflects a broad approach to 
the problem of the continued well- 
being of your entire industry. 


If I may judge from the records of 
your past proceedings, you have heard 
something of the need of additional 
research. Indeed, there would seem 
to be no branch of your activities but 
what is clamoring for increased appro- 
priations in order that the frontiers of 
knowledge in their field may be fur- 
ther extended. This is indeed a healthy 
condition and I do congratulate you. 
Yet it was not of these achievements 
that I have been called upon to speak. 

True recovery in the gas industry 
will, I believe, ask even more and to 
make my position clear I should point 
out certain aspects of research which 
perhaps have received less than their 
due of recognition. First, I should 
recall that research has itself been pro- 
gressing with rapid strides. Methods 
of investigation are far in advance of 
their predecessors and while it is true 
that we are only beginning to emerge 
from the period of early development 
in research, yet we are well ahead of 
the practices which first were con- 
sidered effective. 


Progress of Research 

In brief, we have progressed through 
four stages: those of sporadic inven- 
tion; of independent investigation; of 
organized experimentation and finally, 
of what I should call consolidated re- 
search. These titles are almost self- 
explanatory. You are doubtless famil- 
iar with each, although the last form 
is of comparatively recent origin. You 
are, I am sure, familiar with the spo- 
radic invention, often the product of 
careful and patient effort on the part 
of an executive, employer, or a natural- 
born inventor. Many industries have 
early profited by such developments. 


_ Indeed, the early roster of valuable 


contributions contained far more from 
this source than from more regulated 
investigation. The independent investi- 
gator, whether in laboratory or shop, 
who earned his salary through his con 
stant application of training and if- 
genuity in the perfecting or conceiving 
of developments, brought to many 
companies their first experience in the 
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areas of research and did much to 
mark the research worker as an in- 
dividualist who was somewhat queer 
and assuredly different from the run 
of his fellow-men. 

Soon, however, it was discovered 
that research could be organized and 
allocated in subdivided form to col- 
laboration specialists who thus could 
contribute to the progress of each other 
and, by so doing, achieve a result 
which no one could hope to attain 
single-handed. With this finding, re- 
search laboratories blossomed into 


full-fledged structures which bore con- 
siderable similarity to other operating 
departments. 


Scientific Musketeer 


At this point, however, research 
came upon a degree of difficulty. Like 
a precocious child, its existence was a 
point of pride, but its utterance a 
cause of some concern. No one could 
tell what might come out of it. More- 
over, research as erroneously reflected 
in the popular press was too often 
viewed as a thing of revolutionary 
character,—a roistering sort of activity 
which gave no heed to invested capital 
but which dispensed obsolescence with 
a carefree hand. Indeed, research was 
held to be the last stand of adventure 
in industry,—a sort of scientific mus- 
keteer who stormed at the bastions of 
conservatism and threatened to knock 
down established ramparts upon little 
or no provocation. 

Then began the competitive race 
for the new idea. Laboratories multi- 
plied and simultaneous investigations 
proceeded apace in the hope that the 
first to succeed would win the pio- 
neer’s profits. 

So we are now witnessing the ad- 
vent of a different era,—the era of 
consolidated research in your industry. 
This change has been a gradual one— 
so much so that its coming has been 
largely unnoticed. In fact, its new- 
ness comes from the assembly of fac- 
tors which in themselves are of con- 
siderable age. 

Consolidated research has five char- 
acteristics of particular significance: 


First, the precise objectives of the re- 
search program are initially specified,—not 
by the research organization, but by the 
administrative body, and are in accordance 
with a predetermined plan of development 
that Prepares for a gradual advance of all 
interests for whom the administrators are 
trustees. 


Second, the research program is of a sort 
which incorporates a three to five to even 
ten year interval. It contains a compre- 
hensiveness and scope which includes all 
fundamental activities inherent in the indus- 
trial process, including merchandising. 

Third, the research program is carried 
forward for the entire industry and enjoys 
the active cooperation and support of all 
workers. As a result, benefits are distrib- 
uted to all. 

Fourth, the research program, after its 
definition, organization and authorization, 
is cooperatively financed by a system of 
weighted payments from members which 
may take the form of an initial endowment 
or a series of periodical payments extend- 
ing throughout the period in question. 

Fifth, the research activity may be or- 
ganized in proximity to other research 
organizations of a long-standing nature, 
whereby counsel and auxiliary assistance 
can be provided, if called for. 

Clearly such a program properly incorpo- 
rates past and present researches previously 
under way, as well as consolidates the find- 
ings of non-competitive members again for 
the benefit of all. 


Objectives Important 

Perhaps the most vital characteristic 
in consolidated research is that of pre- 
paring the initial schedule of objec- 
tives. Preferably, this is accomplished 
through the appointment by a suitable 
committee of the elder statesmen of 
the industry, of a qualified individual 
or professional organization to prepare 
a proposal to be submitted for review 
and approval. The degree of care with 
which this plan is organized is the first 
prerequisite of success. Upon its final 
acceptance rests the later activities of 
financing, organization and operation 
of the research work itself. Periodical 
reviews of accomplishment are, of 
course, essential. 

A word should be said in support of 
consolidated research as a conservor of 
present capital investments. In the 
field of telephone communication, an 
important area of investigation at the 
great Bell laboratories has been that of 
increasing the number of messages 
within a given cross-section of con- 
ductors in order that enclosing con- 
duits need not be renewed as traffic 
grows. I am told that such research 
has enabled the greatly increased loads 
met with in our large cities to be cared 
for with very little replacement of 
original conduits. In transportation, 
the trackless trolley has brought low- 
ered operation costs without the ob- 
solescence of existing power facilities, 
while the research in the lighter metals 
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Professor Schell is caught by the candid 
camera 


and in Diesel engine design has 
brought the streamlined train whereas 
the monorail and the electrified form 
of traction have faced delay due to the 
obstacle of a higher capital asset ob- 
solescence. 

There is not reason to assume that 
the same will not hold true in the 
gas industry. True research of the most 
vigorous sort may be directed upon 
each element of your process from raw 
material to the ultimate consumer, with 
the specified aim of effecting lower 
unit-costs with a minimum of capital 
expenditures. With greater care in the 
initial specifications for the investiga- 
tions to be undertaken, research may 
become evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary. 


Opportunities Unlimited 

In such studies, revolutionary dis- 
coveries may be made and if their rate 
of return justifies the investment, they 
cannot but be welcomed. And their 
acceptance will be increased when it 
is clear that they offer advantages 
which evolutionary development can- 
not provide. 

The deep truth is that the opportu- 
nities for improvement through re- 
search are so infinite in scope that no 
harm can come through the directing 
of inquiry toward those channels 
which will yield most fundamental 
benefits with least immediate sacrifice. 

Obviously the gas industry has been 
extraordinarily fitted to undertake con- 
solidated research due to the localized 
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and non-competitive nature of plant 
operation. While the plan has proved 
successful in industries whose mem- 
bers are in competition with one an- 
other, it has even greater potency 
where this characteristic is absent. 

Finally, it should be clear that con- 
solidated research depends for its suc- 
cess upon the strong support of broad- 
visioned men whose chief interest has 
become the perpetuation of the indus- 
try as a whole. Such a program is not 
a plant program. It is an industry 
program, conceived on the widest and 
yet simplest lines, and _ currently 
watched over by those who have that 
quality of disinterested loyalty to the 
industry which makes for long-term 
major accomplishment to the benefit 
of all. 

The long experience of the gas in- 
dustry, its early and continuing facility 
in research, its active and effective 
trade associations and its personnel of 
loyal and devoted research men, engi- 
neers and officials and its active re- 
search programs provide completely 


the basis for an ever-greater further- 
ance of this far-reaching development. 

In all sincerity, I say to you that I 
know of no other procedure which 
offers such assurance of recovery to your 
industry as does consolidated research. 

I know of no other procedure which 
offers such complete opportunity for 
the showing of effort and of ensuing 
benefits by all, as does this. I know 
of no other procedure which offers 
such safeguard to all of the interests 
over which the administrator stands 
trustee, as does this. I offer consoli- 
dated research, in which your organi- 
zation has already made a splendid be- 
ginning, as the most promising road 
to the recovery and growth of the gas 
industry. With the powerful support 
of the elder statesmen, its success will 
be doubly assured. I hope sincerely 
that you may approach these height- 
ened opportunities with the confidence 
that such a development may readily 
incorporate the principles of evolu- 
tional progress which are at the base of 
all sound recovery and future growth. 


No Industrial Relations Formula 


Personnel Group Told 


HERE is no 

such thing as a 
formula of indus- 
trial relations policy, 
according to Har- 
old F. Browne, di- 
rector, Management 
Research Division, 
National Industrial 
Conference Board, 
New York. Mr. 
Browne was the 
principal speaker at 
the Luncheon Con- 
ference, October 11, 
sponsored by the Committee on Personnel 
Practices of the American Gas Association, 
during the annual convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J. More than 200 attended the 
conference which was directed by Paul W. 
Herring, of Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

“Where you are dealing with known 
quantities,” Mr. Browne explained, “as in 
engineering or science, formulas can be 
devised and can greatly simplify the prob- 
lem of dealing with these matters. But 
human nature cannot be reduced to a 
formula, and the sooner we realize that 
fact the sooner we will save ourselves many 
serious mistakes.” 

We have come to the close of one period 
of industrial relations and are embarking 


Harold F. Browne 


on a new one, he Said. “We necessarily 
are going through a period of readjustment 
and reorientation. Many employers find 
it hard really to grasp the fact that the 
status of employer and employee has defi- 
nitely changed since a decade ago. They 
try stubbornly to re-create the conditions 
of ten years ago, but it can’t be done. 
Things may be made to appear the same 
on the surface for a time, but down under- 
neath they have changed. 


New Status of Labor 

“Not that the fundamental basis of do- 
ing business has changed—management 
still manages the property and labor still 
takes orders from management—but a new 
relationship between the two has been 
established. As a result of legislation, 
court decisions, and the rulings of admin- 
istrative boards, labor has achieved a new 
standing of which it is definitely aware. 

“If management hopes to progress to- 
ward a rational basis of dealings with em- 
ployees, it has got to be willing to recog- 
nize this new status, to discard outmoded 
preconceptions and prejudices, and face its 
problem realistically as of today, in the 
light of today’s conditions, today’s psy- 
chology, and today’s public opinion. 

“This does not mean surrendering man- 
agement’s prerogative and duty to run the 
business,"” Mr. Browne continued. “But it 
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does mean meeting employees, whether or- 
ganized or not organized in a_ union, 
frankly, freely, and open-mindedly. It means 
being sympathetic to employees’ problems 
and willing to do what lies within manage- 
ment’s power to help solve these problems, 
not because of fear of what labor may do, 
but because it is the natural, human and 
American way. 

“If these are our objectives it seems 
to me that any industrial relations policy 
worth the name has got to be based on 
one inescapable fundamental—mutual tol- 
erance and understanding.” 

Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., of New York, 
counsel for the American Gas Association, 
reviewed the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
1938. 

The new employee training courses spon- 
sored by the Commercial Section of the 
Association were described by Robert H. 
Fite, of Ebasco Services Inc., New York. 


Mitchell Named President 
of Northern Indiana 


ROM the job 

of night shift 
man pushing tin 
plate from hot mill 
to pickling tank in 
the Gary mills to 
presidency of In- 
diana’s largest pub- 
lic utility is the ac- 
complishment of 
Dean H. Mitchell, 
of Hammond, Ind. 
Mr. Mitchell, who 
is 43 years old, was 
elected president of 
the Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany at a special meeting of the board of 
directors September 22. He _ succeeds 
John N. Shannahan, who died in August. 

Mr. Mitchell has a national reputation 
in the public utility field. He is immedi- 
ate past chairman of the Accounting Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association 
and president of the Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation. He is a director in the national 
organization, and also has been a director 
of the Indiana Electric Association. In 
Hammond, his home, he is active in civic 
circles and the American Legion, and is 
former president of the Community Chest. 

The board of directors also named two 
new vice-presidents whose only jobs since 
graduation from Purdue University about 
fourteen years ago have been with the com- 
pany. They are David L. Bement, who 
has been general electric superintendent, 
and E. D. Anderson, who has been service 
manager. Both joined the company as 
cadet engineers when they left college. 

At the same meeting, the directors con- - 
firmed the naming of Walter A. Mc- 
Donough as comptroller of the company, 
and Fred E. Thacker as secretary-treas- 
urer. Both have been filling these posi- 
tions for several months. 


Dean H. Mitchell 
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Here’s That Man Again 


EARTFELT sympathy, coupled with a strong 
desire to help, has been expressed by all As- 
sociation members for the plight of those whose 
production plants and distribution systems were af- 
fected by the recent disastrous wind and wave as- 
sault which struck the eastern seaboard. 
Descriptions and illustrations of the almost un- 
believable havoc have appeared in trade journals 


and newspapers. We find it exceedingly difficult to 
do justice to an epic story of service maintained 
under well-nigh impossible conditions; or restored, 
following what appeared to be complete plant an- 
nihilation, by the selfless and superhuman efforts of 
all hands. ‘‘Providence Journal,” in a recent issue, 
wrote our “story” out of full and first-hand knowl- 
edge, which we gratefully reproduce. 


“Rarely do we know his name, nor 
is it important that we should. Indeed 
from time to time as he confronts us 
before and after disappearing into the 
cellar or a manhole, or climbing a 
pole, his name varies because he is 
not a distinct person at all, but rather 
any one of many, running into the 
thousands. Therefore we speak of 


him generically, as the electric light 
man, the. gas man, or the telephone 
man, in. expression of the idea that he 
symbolizes an institution. 

“Ang, so he does. The institution is 
in eagle, ase as long and as wide as 


the tegitory served by the company 
whose. tgcorporation papers are filed 
at thie State House, and its affairs are 
as cOtmplex as the vast ramification of 
pipes and wires which expand from 
central and sub-central points of dis- 
tribution to reach innumerable homes, 
stores, factories and public buildings. 

“It is not any simple misfortune to 
that man to have this service inter- 
rupted, especially by salty flood wa- 
ters which pour over inhabited areas 
and soak delicate apparatus whose first 
requirement is that it shall be dry and 
chemically inert. What the salt tide has 
done to copper, brass, iron, steel and 
some of the alloys that have not been 
promptly flushed with fresh water and 
scrupulously dried is an epic of gal- 
vanic action in the machine age. 

“In faet the machine age which was 
our pride becomes in a sense our 
downfall. We have come to know how 
dependent we are on a switch, a valve, 
a thermostat, a simple lifting of. a 
black device which brings to the ear 
the voices of those far distant. Our 
lives being organized about these casu- 
ally accepted manifestations of magic, 
we forget their implications of intri- 
cate maintenance, and when they fail, 
and when we are reduced to the candle 
for light, the open hearth for cooking 


or heating, and the carrying powers of 
the human voice for communication, 
it comes upon us with harsh sudden- 
ness that we are more dependent than 
we knew upon that man who, fortu- 
nately, is now here again. 

“He has done things in the predica- 
ment of these past three weeks which 
money cannot pay for nor good con- 
science explain. From place to place 
by day and by night he has carried his 
weaty body but instructed mind, tre- 
building and repairing, raising wind- 
wrecked wires to be electrified again, 
whether attached to the stumps of 
trees or sticks of framing lumber 
driven into the ground; descending 
into the dank manholes or wetter base- 
ments to see that the current came dry 
and infallibly for power or for speech; 
pumping out mains and then proceed- 
ing painstakingly to explore each and 
every opportunity for inflammable gas 
to escape in structures along the way, 
before turning on the beneficent flow. 


“Speaking of gas, there is nothing 
a company which produces it likes 
less and fears more than losing pres- 
sure on the mains, for this means that 
each and every device which uses it 
must be turned off promptly, then in- 
dividually examined and cleared of air 
before the pressure may be applied 
again. In consequence the resumption 
of gas service has in a way been equiv- 
alent to a census, the only difference 
being that stoves, refrigerators, water 
heaters and furnaces have been counted 
instead of noses. 

“It is a notable fact that despite the 
apparent turmoil on the surface there 
have been a method, a system and a 
code of ethics running as an under- 
current beneath. Both pride and con- 
science have dictated this, and no one 
can say that money has been an object. 
Only one rule has been heeded, and 
that one is to restore service. And 
there is only one word to describe it: 
splendid. For that man is here again.” 





Courtesy The Hartford Gas Co. 


City governor house and holders of The Hartford Gas Company following the hurricane and 
flood which wrought terrific damage in. many eastern communities, particularly New Lon- 
: don, Conn., Providence, R. I., and others 
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Regulation, Research and Reserves Are 
Keynotes of Natural Gas Meeting 


Thomas R. Weymouth, new chairman of the Natural Gas Section, was snapped on the 
Atlantic City boardwalk with C. E. Bennett and H. C. Cooper, of Pittsburgh, and a fourth 
delegate to the convention 


OVERNMENT regulation of in- 

terstate natural gas lines, re- 
search, conservation and employee re- 
ports were the major subjects explored 
at the meeting of the Natural Gas 
Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, held Monday, October 10, at 
Atlantic City, during the annual con- 
vention of the Association. Approxi- 
mately 450 representatives of the in- 
dustry attended the morning and after- 
noon sessions. 


Weymouth Elected 

Thomas R. Weymouth, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation, New 
York, was elected chairman of the 
Section for the coming year. The new 
vice-chairman is Elmer F. Schmidt, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas. Members of the Managing 
Committee elected at the meeting, are: 
F. H. Lerch, Jr., New York; H. R. 
Straight, Bartlesville; J. French Robin- 
son, Pittsburgh; Floyd C. Brown, Chi- 
cago; Joseph Bowes, Tulsa; R. E. 
Fisher, San Francisco; Walter C. Beck- 
jord, New York; A. F. Bridge, Los 
Angeles; Frank H. Brooks, Omaha; 
Harry D. Hancock, New York; Burt 
R. Bay, Omaha; Ralph E. Wertz, 
Amarillo. 

Most of the morning session was 
devoted to progress reports of the 
Main Technical and Research Commit- 


tee and its subcommittees. In his open- 
ing remarks, Howell C. Cooper, chair- 
man, recommended the establishment 
of new committees to undertake special 
investigations and to assemble more 
engineering and business data. This 
matter was favorably received and re- 
ferred for future action. 

Natural gas pipeline developments 
were described briefly by H. D. Han- 
cock, chairman of the Pipeline Sub- 
committee. He stated that his commit- 
tee has continued its cooperation in 
the work of the Pipeline Material 
Committees of the American Petro- 
leum Institute and referred to the re- 
port presented at the May convention 
in New Orleans, now a part of the 
1938 Natural Gas Department Pro- 
ceedings. He also stated that the status 
of the American Tentative Standard 
for Pressure Piping B 31.1—1935 had 
not changed since the last report but 
that committees were actively working 
on revisions. 


Gas Hydrate Study 

The American Gas Association, Mr. 
Hancock reported, has continued its 
cooperative study with the United 
States Bureau of Mines of gas hy- 
drates and their relation to pipeline 
operation. He called attention to re- 
ports presented by W. M. Deaton and 
D. M. Frost, of the Bureau, at the 


Kansas City convention in May, 1937, 
and at New Orleans in May, 1938. In 
addition to these, a paper describing a 
dewpoint apparatus for use with gas 
under pressure was presented at New 
Orleans. This apparatus was developed 
in conjunction with the hydrate work. 

“The Bureau of Mines,” Mr. Han- 
cock said, “has continued the collec- 
tion of data on underground and pipe- 
line temperatures and now has nearly 
two years of continuous records. In- 
stallations at Amarillo, Texas, and 
Laramie, Wyoming, furnish records of 
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the air temperatures at those places, 
together with records of the under- 
ground temperatures to a depth of ten 
feet. The tabulation and plotting of 
the data have been brought up to date. 

“During the past six months, prin- 
cipal attention has been given to the 
laboratory study of the problem. Tests 
were made on the stability of natural 
gas hydrates when cooled below 32° 
F. This information is of interest, due 
to the fact that hydrates absorb heat 
during their decomposition and at 
times may be cooled to 32° or lower 
during the depressuring of a pipeline.” 

Other laboratory work, he continued, 
has included the analysis of gas hy- 
drates as they exist under pressure, and 
the study of inhibitors. This work is 
still in progress. 


Use of Ammonia 


Reviewing recent developments, Mr. 
Hancock brought out that ammonia 
has been used by a number of gas 
companies as an inhibitor of gas hy- 
drate formation or for the purpose of 
relieving hydrate constrictions. It has 
been reported, he said, “that, under 
the particular conditions which pre- 
vailed, the injection of anhydrous am- 
monia into gas lines has been satis- 
factory in varying degrees in keeping 
such lines free from hydrate stop- 
pages. 

“The Bureau's experiments also 
show that ammonia has a considerable 
inhibiting effect upon the formation of 
hydrates. However, they also show 
that it is possible to obtain gas hy- 
drates even when a considerable 
amount of ammonia is present.” These 
tests indicate the need of further in- 
vestigation, he averred. 

Experiences of various gas com- 
panies in the effect of ammonia on 
Operating equipment such as valves 
and regulators differ, Mr. Hancock re- 
ported. “Some companies report free- 
dom from internal corrosion troubles; 
others report internal corrosion of reg- 
ulators to such an extent that they 
sometimes become inoperative. 

“Considerable difficulty with hy- 
drates is experienced in the operation 
of high pressure gas wells. In order 
that information may be obtained that 
will be of value in these cases, an 
apparatus suitable for service up to at 
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A distinguished group of natural gas men. Left to right, front row: Julian Foster, Dallas; 
W. Jennings Young, Tulsa; R. W. Hendee, Colorado Springs, retiring chairman of Natural 


Gas Section; Carl Minnig, Akron; Elmer F. Schmidt, Dallas. 


Back row: Frank Carpenter, 


Detroit; E. Buddress, Bartlesville; A. M. Rippel, Bartlesville; G. L. Brennan, Detroit 


least 2,500 pounds per square inch 
pressure has been constructed. This 
apparatus is portable and can be used 
for hydrate tests in the field.” 

The future program of the Bureau 
includes continuation of the study of 
inhibitors, analyses of gas hydrates, 
determination of hydrate characteris- 
tics of pure gases, and extension of 
these studies to higher pressures. 

In concluding his report for the 
Pipeline Subcommittee, Mr. Hancock 
expressed appreciation of the effective 
work of Messrs. Deaton and Frost and 
their associates on the Bureau of Mines 
staff in the hydrate research project. 


Gas Well Deliveries 

The work of the Gas Well Deliv- 
eries Subcommittee, of which N. C. 
McGowen is chairman, was reviewed 
briefly by E. L. Rawlins, of Houston, 
Texas. He stated that data are now 
being assembled which will be im- 
portant in determining delivery capac- 
ities from high ratio wells. 

“In the last two years,” he said, “we 
have found some things in the south- 
west that we didn’t encounter five or 
ten years ago. Oftentimes we have 
found gas wells producing a different 
well head. In other words, there would 
be gas at the well in the reservoir and 
a small amount at the well head, which 
condition lent itself to waste in the 
production of small quantities of 
liquid.” 

In regard to the important question 
of estimating gas reserves, Mr. Raw- 
lins stated that the work of determin- 
ing delivery capacity from high ratio 


wells has progressed to the point where 
estimation of reserves ‘‘is becoming in- 
volved in the whole problem more or 
less automatically. In other words, 
with the data we are now obtaining, 
we can begin to correlate the eco- 
nomics of delivery capacity and gas 
reserve.” 

Thomas R. Weymouth, of New 
York, chairman of the Gas Measure- 
ment Subcommittee, said that his com- 
mittee was considering making further 
studies on the installation of meters 
and carrying out some research on the 
question of pulsations and their effect 
on gas measurement by orifice meters. 


Geophysical Methods 


The morning session concluded 
with an authoritative discussion of 
“Geophysical Methods of Explora- 
tion” * by J. Brian Eby, geologist of 
Houston, Texas. With the aid of slides 
by Mr. Eby described the origin and 
development of applied geophysics. 

The use of geophysical instruments 
has spread to all parts of the United 
States that give any promise whatever 
of oil and gas occurrence, he declared. 
“In recent years the development of 
the Illinois basin has been almost en- 
tirely due to the advent of reflection 
seismograph work. In California im- 
portant new oil fields have only re- 
cently been added by the use of the 
seismograph. Even now, far in advance 
of any indication of oi! or gas, geo- 
physics is being pushed into Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida,” he asserted. 

Among the notable geophysically 
located oil and gas fields of the United 
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States, Mr. Eby pointed out, are the 
Iowa, Lafitte, English Bayou-Gillis, 
Anahuac, Hastings, Thompsons and 
Tomoconnor in the Gulf Coast region, 
and Monument field in Mexico. ‘“Geo- 
physics has accounted for from 20 to 
25 per cent of the total oil reserve of 
the United States,”’ he said. 

Robert W. Hendee of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas Department, presided at the 
afternoon session. In his opening re- 
marks, he referred to the outstanding 
meeting held in New Orleans and ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the coop- 
eration he had received during his ad- 
ministration. This had been one of the 
department’s most successful years, he 
stated. 

A plea to the natural gas industry 
to eliminate waste was made by Elmer 
F. Schmidt, vice-president of the Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas, who said 
that the major portion of the gas re- 
serves which are found in contact with 
oil can be saved for commercial con- 
sumption.* Moreover, he pointed out 
that by returning this gas to the 


ground, instead of letting it escape and 
wasting it, oil recoveries can be ma- 
terially increased. 

Condemning past production prac- 
tices which have been wasteful, Mr. 
Schmidt said that it has been demon- 
strated that oil recoveries may be in- 
creased to as much as 75 per cent of 
the original reservoir content by in- 
telligent pressure maintenance opera- 
tions. 


Business a Social Institution 

Employers are coming to realize in- 
creasingly that business is a social insti- 
tution and that the most important fac- 
tor and the asset responding most ef- 
fectively to development is the indi- 
vidual employee, William J. Barrett, 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, said. He urged the 
gas industry to continue its policy of 
keeping its employees well informed 
as to what's going on in their industry. 

“The depression has made us all 
economics-minded,’’ Mr. Barrett said, 
“and the jobholder is becoming just 
as conscious of his importance as the 
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stockholder. He is coming to realize 
that he has a large stake in the stabili- 
zation and maintenance of business. 
Good relations between employer and 
employee are fundamentally human re- 
lations. They thrive on mutual good 
faith, mutual understanding, and a 
recognition of each other’s individual 
interests. When well and reliably in- 
formed the employee becomes a power- 
ful factor in building good public 
relations for his employer.” 

The natural gas sessions concluded 
with a plea by Clyde H. Seavey, act- 
ing chairman, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to the natural gas industry to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the Com- 
mission in fulfilling the requirements 
of the Nutural Gas Act. A summary of 
Mr. Seavey’s address accompanies this 
article. 


Real Loot 
Receipted bills for gas and water were 
the only loot taken by vandals who broke 
into the home of Mrs. Ethel Mangum, of 
Dallas, Texas, according to a news item in 
the Dallas News, October 11. 


Federal Regulation of Natural Gas in Interstate Commerce 


PEAKING before the Natural Gas Department meeting in © 


Atlantic City, October 10, Acting Chairman Clyde L. Seavey, 
of the Federal Power Commission, reviewed the rapid growth of 
natural gas production to 2,000 billion cubic feet per year, with 
sales of 1,300 billion cubic feet to more than seven million cus- 
tomers in 35 States, delivered through 180,000 miles of transmis- 
sion and distribution lines. He said that “to a much larger extent, 
I believe, than most people realize, this industry is interstate in 
character, that proportion of natural gas transported and sold in 
interstate commerce constituting a large and constantly increasing 
proportion of the marketed gas of the nation.” 

Discussing the orders, rules and regulations adopted by the Com- 
mission for administration of the Natural Gas Act, he said that 
the main purpose of the questionnaire sent to all companies and per- 
sons in the natural gas business was to assist the Commission to 
determine which companies are subject to its regulatory jurisdic- 
tion. In answering, no company will thereby waive any right it may 
have to contend that it is not subject to the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion, he said, and advised that companies which have not filed 
answer promptly respond without requiring further action on the 
part of the Commission. 

Rate schedules have not been filed by a number of companies 
which are subject to the provisions of the Natural Gas Act, he said, 
and while the Commission will not take an unreasonable attitude 
with respect to such non-compliance, as in many cases there may be 
a reasonable doubt as to whether a particular company is subject to 
this section of the statute, “it should be clearly understood that 
any risk involved in a failure to file rate schedules as required by 
the law must be assumed by the natural gas company.” 

Prescribing a uniform system of accounts for natural gas com- 
panies is a vitally important duty imposed by the Natural Gas Act, 
Mr. Seavey said, and Federal Commission accountants are working 
with State commission representatives in developing such a system, 


following the same procedure as was used in drafting the uniform 
system of accounts for electric utilities now in use by 90 per cent 
of the electric industry. Realizing the heavy responsibility imposed 
upon utilities by the numerous reports required, and seeking to 
lessen this burden, the Commission intends to collaborate with State 
commission representatives in formulating an annual report form 
that will be satisfactory to both State and Federal commissions. 

When special reports are necessary from time to time and mem- 
bers of the Commission’s staff may have to make engineering or 
accounting studies in the offices or operating areas of gas com- 
panies subject to its jurisdiction to obtain data or information neces- 
sary in hearings or investigations, far better results can be accom- 
plished, Mr. Seavey said, by companies voluntarily furnishing the 
information sought. In such matters the cooperation of utility off- 
cers will not only expedite the work, but will save time and ex- 
pense of the Commission and the companies. 

Reviewing the various types of cases brought before the Com- 
mission and the principal issues involved, Acting Chairman Seavey 
said, in conclusion: 

“In all of the cases which are pending before the Commission, 
as well as in the promulgation of general rules and regulations ap- 
plicable to the industry, the Commission intends to proceed care- 
fully and without any desire to bring about overnight any revolu- 
tionary changes in the industry. You may be sure that the Com- 
mission will be fair and impartial in all matters which come before 
it with a view to meeting its responsibilities to the consuming pub- 
lic and to the industry alike. Congress has reposed grave and far- 
reaching responsibilities in the Commission. I am sure that you will © 
find the Federal Power Commission carrying out its duties under the 
Natural Gas Act in an altogether fair and unprejudiced mannet. 
If the industry will fulfill its obligations under the Act in the same 
spirit, immeasurable benefits from the enactment of the Natural 
Gas Act will follow for the public and industry alike.” 
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Development of Regulatory Processes 


EVER in the 

history of 

regulation or of 

your industry has 

there been a time 

that seemed more 

appropriate for a 

discussion of reg- 

ulation by admin- 

istrative com- 

missions. Your 

A. M. Mahood Managing Direc- 

tor suggested that I speak on the gen- 

eral subject of regulation and the so- 

called Lea Act. My remarks will be 

confined to these subjects and to at- 

tempting to clear up a possible mis- 

understanding and misconception that 

is and has been recently widely circu- 
lated. 


Regulation Not Interference 


In recent months I have read and 
heard it said that the enactment of the 
federal natural gas act is another in- 
stance of governmental interference 
with business; that it gives regulatory 
agencies the power and tools to beat 
down rates; that the passage of the 
act shows a growth and broadening 
of the administrative law; that it cre- 
ates a legislative novelty; and that the 
administration of such laws has un- 
duly burdened utility enterprises. Such 
statements have undoubtedly created 
the impression with some that the 
regulation of your industry and other 
utility industries is something new—a 
child of the present generation. This, 
of course, is far from the truth. 

Price fixing and the promulgation 
of service standard requirements by 
constituted authorities over those serv- 
ices which were at least quasi monopo- 
listic and which society deemed should 
be regulated for the public good date 
back to antiquity. We find that in 


_Address before A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 12, 1938. 
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ancient Babylon, some twenty-two 
hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, by Babylonian law the price 
was fixed for transporting gold and 
precious stones, the storage of grain, 
physicians’ services, the building of 
boats, the hiring of beasts of burden 
and other such services.1 Regulation 
in one form or another can be traced 
down through the ages. References 
to it can be found frequently in the 
Books of Moses? and the Hindu Laws 
of Manu.* 


Evolution of Regulation 

References are often made to price 
control in the old law books, notably 
the old English Year Books. In com- 
paratively modern times a striking il- 
lustration is found in the colonial his- 
tory of our country. When the im- 
mortal George Washington, during 
the years 1769 to 1774, was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia County Court its 
jurisdiction extended not only to civil 
cases, probate matters and construc- 
tion of public buildings, but also to 
the regulation and operation of fer- 
ries, fixing of tolls and charges of 
grist mills, the licensing of inn-keepers, 
and the fixing of their charges. The 
old order books still preserved show 
that periodically the rates to be 
charged for liquor, the surprisingly 
many kinds then in use being enumer- 
ated, for lodging and food were fixed 
by the court. Often the final item on 
the list would be: “For a night’s lodg- 
ing with clean sheets, sixpence, other- 
wise nothing.’’4 

With the advent into our civiliza- 
tion of the steam locomotive, about a 
hundred years ago, the need for regu- 
lation of railroad rates and services, in 
order to prohibit rebates, overcharges, 
discrimination, and preferences soon 
became apparent. It may surprise you 
to know that the first state regulatory 
commission was set up in the State of 
New Hampshire 94 years ago with 
limited powers over the regulation of 


railroads. Similar statutes were enacted 
in Connecticut in 1853, in Vermont 
in 1855, in Maine in 1858, in Ohio in 
1867, in Massachusetts in 1859, and 
in other states thereafter. Approxi- 
mately twenty states had set up regu- 
latory agencies of some sort between 
1844 and the year of the creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1887. Im fact as far back as 1875 
there was held a national convention 
of state railroad commissioners, some 
twelve years prior to the passage of 
the interstate commerce act, which 
convention was attended by the repre- 
sentatives of six states.5 


New England Origin 

One of the striking things about the 
evolution of commission regulation is 
that commissions did not spring up 
first in the great agricultural states of 
the West, from which much forward 
legislation in other respects has been 
incubated, but in conservative New 
England. 

As the nineteenth century slowly 
rolled by natural gas was discovered 
and piped to homes and industries; 
Alexander Bell invented the tele- 
phone; Edison the incandescent elec- 
tric lamp. Utility services were rapidly 
made available to the public. For rea- 
sons now well known the need for 
their regulation soon became urgent. 
The first comprehensive regulatory 
statute vesting in a state commission 
jurisdiction over telephone, electric, 
water, and gas utilities was enacted in 
1907 in the progressive state of Wis- 
consin. Other states soon followed suit 
until the country was virtually blan- 
keted with regulatory laws. Today reg- 
ulatory commissions with broad powers 
are found in all the states of the Union 
except Delaware. Original regulatory 
statutes have frequently been amended 
to meet the changes in the times so 
as to keep commissions abreast with 
progress. 

In the decade following 1920 the 
necessity for federal agencies to regu- 
late the interstate operations of these 
various utilities, including motor car- 
riers, was uppermost in the minds of 
those in authority. Legislation regulat- 
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ing interstate operations of motor car- 
riers was urged by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners as early as 1925. Federal 
regulation of holding companies and 
the interstate operations of electric 
and telephone utilities was recom- 
mended a few years later; and in 1931 
the Association went on record as fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation that 
would create a federal gas pipe line 
commission, with power to regulate 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of natural gas.® 


Gas in Interstate Commerce 


Support of such legislation appeared 
then justified for the reason that some 
380 billion cubic feet of gas was being 
transported in interstate commerce. 
This gas moved from producing wells 
in Colorado to Utah; from Kansas to 
neighboring states; from Kentucky to 
Ohio and West Virginia; from Lou- 
isiana to neighboring states, and to 
Illinois; from Texas to Colorado and 
Oklahoma; from West Virginia to 
Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania; and from Wyoming to Mon- 
tana and Utah.? Legislation, however, 
was not enacted in 1931; and was not 
again seriously urged until 1935, when 
the Lea Bill was introduced. This bill 
is now the law. 

If regulation of the natural gas in- 
dustry was needed in 1931 that need 
had increased twofold by 1936. Dur- 
ing the latter year there was trans- 
ported in interstate commerce approxi- 
mately 600 billion cubic feet of gas. 
This was piped through transmission 
lines from producing states to far dis- 
tant points, for instances, from Kan- 
sas to Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Ohio; from Kentucky to the District 
of Columbia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania; from Missouri to Michigan and 
Ohio; from Oklahoma to Michigan, 
Illinois, and Nebraska; and from 
Texas to Minnesota and Michigan.§ 

It is interesting to observe that in 
every instance the states were first to 
undertake the regulation of common 
carriers by railroad and motor vehicle 
and of gas, electric, telephone, and wa- 
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ter utilities. With the railroads, how- 
ever, society soon learned that much of 
their business was of an interstate char- 
acter and beyond the pale of state con- 
trol, hence the passage of the inter- 
state commerce act. Then as state 
regulation of other near monopolistic 
enterprises, such as gas, electric, tele- 
phone, and water utilities developed 
and became effective and as such utili- 
ties in many instances refused to com- 
ply with state commission orders on 
the ground that the business which the 
state undertook to regulate was of an 
interstate character, and in their con- 
tention were upheld by the courts, 
state authorities and others began to 
clamor for legislation that would close 
the gap which existed in the regulatory 
process. This resulted in the enactment 
of the federal communications act in 
1934, the holding company act and the 
act to regulate interstate transportation 
of electric energy in 1935, the federal 
motor carrier act in the same year, and 
finally the enactment this year of legis- 
lation regulating natural gas com- 
panies. 


Control Not New 


I have gone to some length in re- 
lating the history and background of 
regulation. I do this for the main rea- 
son that I wish to dispel the thought 
that regulation as we know it today is 
a child of the present decade, some- 
thing novel and experimental. It is the 
natural consequence of progress in civ- 
ilization and government. With the 
background as it is, no one, if he gives 
the subject any thought, can justly say 
that the enactment of the state regu- 
latory statutes and the federal natural 
gas act are instances of unwarranted 
governmental interference with busi- 
ness, that the federal act is a legislative 
novelty, something new, that unduly 
broadens the field of administrative 
control. 

It is not, in my opinion, the novelty 
of the situation that disturbs you, but 
it is the fear that orders will be en- 
tered, rules promulgated, regulations 
prescribed, and reports required, arbi- 
trarily and without opportunity for 
hearing, that will prove burdensome 
and expensive. I seriously doubt that 
these things will happen. State com- 
missions and the Federal Power Com- 
mission must deal with you fairly. If, 
in a friendly spirit, you cooperate with 
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the regulatory agencies you can go a 
long way towards eliminating the pos- 
sibility of these fears being realized. 
The Supreme Court of the land in re- 
cent years has made it clear, in plain 
language, concerning which there can 
be no false interpretation or misunder- 
standing, that regulatory agencies must 
give those they regulate a fair deal. 


Courts Uphold Fair Deal 

Let us look at some of these de- 
cisions. On January 7, 1935, the 
court, in the West Ohio Gas Company 
case, in criticizing the finding of the 
Ohio Commission relative to waste of 
gas and requiring the company to ac- 
count for this waste, said: 


“There is neither a word nor a circum- 
stance to charge the management with 
fault . . . . there is not even the shadow 
of warning to the company that fault was 
imputed and that it must give evidence of 
care. Without anything to suggest that there 
was such an issue in the case, the commis- 
sion struck off 2%; it might with as much 
reason have struck off 4 or 6. This was 
wholly arbitrary.” 


And again in the same case in pass- 
ing upon the validity of the action of 
the commission and the Ohio Supreme 
Court in considering the marked de- 
cline in values in 1932 under 1928, on 
which subject there was no evidence of 
record, the court said that such action 
constituted a “denial of a full and 
fair hearing by the tribunals of the 
state, a denial forbidden by the Con- 
stitution of the nation,” and to bring 
such evidence into the case for con- 
sideration “‘at all there is need of a 
new hearing with a new reckoning of 
the rate base . . . . only in that way 
can review be full and fair.’’® 

In another case involving the same 
company, decided on the same day, the 
court in criticizing the action of the 
state commission in using a single year 
as an exclusive test in ascertaining the 
gross income and operating expenses 
of the utility for the purpose of fixing 
its rate for the future, without con- 
sidering later years, when the tate 
would be effective and concerning 
which evidence was before the com 
mission, said: : 

“We think the adoption of a single yeat 
as an exclusive test or standard impo 


upon the company an arbitrary restriction 
in contravention of the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment and of ‘the rudiments of fair play’ 
made necessary thereby.’ 


I wonder if you know the author of 
these decisions? It may be surmised 
that they were written by one of the 
so-called “‘conservative wing” of the 
court. But that is not the fact. They 
were written by that great, recently de- 
parted, liberal, Justice Cardozo. And 
do you know the justice who first used 
the phrase “the rudiments of fair 

lay”? It was the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, noted for his liberal 
tendencies, in the court’s opinion in 
the case of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company v. Polk, 
decided January 26, 1914.1! 


Hughes Cited 


In the St. Joseph Stock Yards case, 
decided in the spring of 1936, Chief 
Justice Hughes, speaking for the court 
concerning findings of the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
a valuation proceeding, said that the 
legislature may appoint an agent with- 
in the “broad field of legislative dis- 
cretion” and endow such agent “with 
power to make findings of fact which 
are conclusive, provided the require- 
ments of due process which are spe- 
cially applicable to such an agency are 
met, as in according a fair hearing and 
acting upon evidence and not arbi- 
trarily.” Liberal Justice Brandeis, con- 
curring in the Chief Justice’s opinion, 
said: 


“The inexorable safeguard which the due 
process clause assures is not that a court 
may examine whether the findings as to 
value or income are correct, but that the 
trier of the facts shall be an impartial 
tribunal; that no finding shall be made 
except upon due notice and opportunity to 
be heard; that the procedure at the hear- 
ing shall be consistent with the essentials 
of a fair trial; and that it shall be con- 
ducted in such a way that there will be 
Opportunity for a court to determine 
whether the applicable rules of law and 
procedure were observed.’ 


On April 26, 1937, in the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company case, again 
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_4R. R. Com. of Calif. et al. v. Pacific G. & 
E. Co., —— U. S. ——, 82 L. ed. 327, 58 S. Ct. 
334, 21 P. U. R. (N.S.) 480. 


55 S. Ct. 


Commissioner Mahood (left) and Clyde S. 

Bailey, of Washington, D. C., secretary 

and assistant general solicitor of the Na- 

tiontl Association. of Railroad and Utili- 

ties Commissioners, shown at the A.G.A. 
convention 


Justice Cardozo, in criticizing the Ohio 
Commission for reaching its conclu- 
sion as to value by considering price 
lists and other matters beyond and not 
a part of the record, warned regulatory 
commissions that they could not ad- 
minister their broad supervisory 
powers which had been “bestowed so 
freely” without regarding the “‘inexor- 
able safeguard of a fair and open hear- 
ing,” stating further that the ‘right of 
such a hearing is one of the ‘rudiments 
of fair play’... . assured to every 
litigant by the Fourteenth Amendment 
as a minimal requirement.” He also 
said, in respect to administrative pro- 
cedure before regulatory commissions, 
that “there can be no compromise on 
the footing of convenience or ex- 
pediency, or because of a natural de- 
sire to be rid of harassing delay, when 
that minimal requirement has been 
neglected or ignored.’’!% 

Two cases involving orders of regu- 
latory agencies entered prior to 1935 
were reviewed by the Supreme Court 
during the current year. Opinions in 
these cases were written by the Chief 
Justice. The first was the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company case, decided 
January 3, 1938, wherein the court 
again affirmed its previous holding 
that administrative regulatory agencies 
can only proceed upon due notice and 
an opportunity to be heard; that they 
cannot fix value, income, expenses, or 
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rates without affording the utility a 
fair and open hearing and observing 
“the rudiments of fair play” which, 
said the court, are “assured to every 
litigant by the federal constitution as 
a minimal requirement.’’ Hughes fur- 
ther said that a fair and open hearing 
must be accorded as an “inexorable 
safeguard.” !4 

In the now much discussed Morgan 
case, decided early this year, the ques- 
tion of a fair hearing and fair play 
was again involved. The case was the 
outgrowth of an investigation pro- 
ceeding concerning the reasonableness 
of rates to be charged by marketing 
agencies at the Kansas City stock yards. 
It was conducted and prosecuted by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture; and the 
Secretary of Agriculture in fixing 
rates accepted proposed findings that 
had been prepared by the examiner in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, the examiner having 
conducted the hearing. Chief Justice 
Hughes did not mince words in de- 
claring this procedure unfair and il- 
legal, saying: 

“The first question goes to the very 
foundation of the action of the adminis- 
trative agency intrusted by Congress with 
broad control over activities which in their 
detail cannot be dealt with directly by the 
legislature. The vast expansion of this field 
of administrative regulation in response to 
the pressure of social needs is made pos- 
sible under our system by adherence to the 
basic principles that the legislature shall 
appropriately determine the standards of 
administrative action and that in adminis- 
trative proceedings of a quasi judicial char- 
acter the liberty and property of the citizen 
shall be protected by the rudimentary re- 
quirements of fair plan. These demand 
‘a fair and open hearing’—essential alike 
to the legal validity of the administrative 
regulation and to the maintenance of public 
confidence in the value and soundness of 
this important governmental process. Such 
a hearing has been described as an ‘in- 
exorable safeguard.’ ” 


He further said: “Those who are 
brought into contest with the govern- 
ment (regulatory agencies and com- 
missions both state and federal) in a 
quasi judicial proceeding aimed at the 
control of their activities are entitled 
to be fairly advised of what the gov- 
ernment proposes and to be heard 
upon the proposals before it issues its 
final command.” He also said: “Con- 
gress, in requiring a ‘full hearing’ had 
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regard to judicial standards,—not in 
any technical sense but with respect to 
those fundamental requirements of 
fairness which are of the essence of 
due process in a proceeding of a judi- 
cial nature The requirements 
of fairness are not exhausted in the 
taking or consideration of evidence, 
but extend to the concluding parts of 
the procedure as well as to the begin- 
ning and intermediate steps.” The 
court in conclusion said that “if these 
multiplying agencies deemed to be 
necessary in our complex society are to 
serve the purpose for which they are 
created and endowed with vast powers, 
they must accredit themselves in ac- 
cordance with the cherished judicial 
traditions embodying the basic con- 
cepts of fair play.’ 


Court Attitude Held Clear 

These cases, although pertaining to 
proceedings involving rates, lay down 
the rule in such broad and unmistak- 
able terms that no regulator, whether 
with a state or federal commission 
or agency, can misinterpret the atti- 
tude of the court as it affects adminis- 


trative procedure whether it be the 
fixing of rates, the promulgation of 
rules and regulations, the adoption of 
systems of accounts, or the require- 
ment that reports and information be 
furnished. The court has said that it 
will not stand for arbitrary and unfair 


treatment. These utterances of the 
court are especially significant when 
we consider that they came through 
the late Justices Holmes and Cardozo, 
and that influential and vital force on 
the court, Justice Brandeis, and again 
in the two recent cases through its be- 
loved and revered Chief Justice. Those 
decided prior to this year were unani- 
mous opinions; in the Morgan case 
there was only one dissent. 

I hope what I have said may tend to 
alleviate any fears you may have har- 
bored as to the treatment you may ex- 
pect from regulatory authorities ad- 
ministering regulatory laws. 

There should not exist between the 
utilities and the regulators a feeling of 
hostility. In order that regulation may 
be effective, and not burdensome and 
unduly expensive to you, a friendly 

% Morgan v. U. 8., ———U. S. , 82 L. ed. 
(Adv. Opns.) 757, 58 S. Ct. 773, 23 P. U. R. 
(N. 8.) 339; Morgan v. U. 8 U. - 


82 L. ed. (Adv. Opns.) 1030, 58 S. C 
23 P. U. R. (N.S.) 346. 
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nishing heat. 


$9,000,000. 





THE THREAT OF MOUNTING TAXES 


(From address by Floyd L. Carlisle 
at American Gas Association Convention, October 13, 1938) 

The principal difficulty that the manufactured gas industry has en- 
countered has been the tremendous increase in its taxes. The competitive 
industries such as coal and oil have not experienced the same drastic in- 
crease in taxes because they have not been classed as public utilities, al- 
though in a true sense they are all engaged in the primary business of fur- 


In the instance of the Consolidated Edison Gas properties, taxes have 
risen from $5,700,000 per year in 1930 to $7,500,000 in 1937, an increase 
of $1,800,000 or 31%. During the same period gas revenues decreased by 


The manufactured gas industry as a whole paid $40,000,000 in 1930, 
and in 1937 it paid $47,200,000, or an increase of 18%. 
period the sales of gas to consumers decreased by $54,500,000. 

More and more it is being recognized that, in our national economy, 
taxation must be adapted to the particular business upon which it is im- 
posed, and that where taxes produce a decrease in volume and turnover 
the result is healthy to neither the industry nor to the whole national 
prosperity. To secure a rising volume and velocity of turnover is the heart 
of the restoration of prosperity in the United States. 


During this 








spirit must exist, and there must be 
close cooperation between the two. 
The thought seems sometimes to be 
held that the effectiveness of regula- 
tion is measured by the amount in rate 
reductions that a commission has been 
able to bring about through formal 
proceedings or otherwise. This is only 
part of the story. The public in the 
last analysis, must continue to receive 
utility services. It is dependent upon 
utilities for light, heat, water, and 
communication services. These services 
it has become accustomed to. It will 
not do without them. 

To be effective, therefore, in the 
public interest a commission must not 
confine itself solely to securing reduc- 
tions in rates. It must be equally con- 
cerned that the utilities under its juris- 
diction are kept in a position that they 
can render efficient, continuous, and 
adequate service at all times. In short 
a public service commission should be 
what its name implies, a protector of 
the public service. It must protect the 
public, which has little means or ways 
to protect itself, in the right of the 
public to service at rates that are just 
and reasonable, but it must also protect 
the efficiency and continuity of that 
service. 

Commissions, as experience has 
taught, are essential to your existence. 
While not by any manner or means 


guaranteeing you a profit, they stand 
between you and those who would un- 
wittingly tear down your financial 
structure and confiscate your property, 
thus placing you in a position that you 
would be unable to render efficient 
service, and make it impossible for 
you to extend your facilities to meet 
the public demand. During the recent 
depression, not the more recent reces- 
sion, few operating utilities were 
forced into bankruptcy. The vast ma- 
jority came through with flying colors. 
Comparison may be made with regula- 
tion in other fields. Society for years 
has undertaken the regulation of banks. 
You know what happened in 1933. 
It has undertaken to regulate our pub- 
lic health. There are still epidemics. 
It has undertaken to regulate the 
safety of our mines. But there are 
still many explosions. Numerous other 
instances of the results of regulation 
of non-utility enterprises and under- 
takings could be cited, but suffice to 
say that since regulation of utilities 
has been in force in this country it has 
a record which is not only creditable 
but which may be pointed to with 
pride. 

Commission form of regulation of ° 
utility enterprises is the result of ex- 
perience. It has proved its worth. If 
the established regulatory principles 


(Continued on page 414) 
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Wins Munroe Award for Contributions 


to Natural Gas Industry 


IGHEST honor within the gift 
H of the American Gas Associa- 
tion was conferred October 12 on 
Howell C. Cooper, president of the 
Hope Natural Gas Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the Association's annual 
convention in Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. 
Cooper received the Charles A. Mun- 
roe award for having made the most 
outstanding contribution of an individ- 
ual toward the advancement of the gas 
industry. The presentation was made 
by the donor, Charles A. Munroe, of 
New York, past president of the As- 
sociation. 


Research Brings Award 

The award was made to Mr. Cooper 
for his distinguished work as chair- 
man of the Main Technical and Re- 
search Committee of the Natural Gas 
Department of the Association and 
for his leadership in the solution of 
engineering problems. In the 16 years 
of this committee’s extremely produc- 
tive existence, during which he has 
served continuously as chairman, he 
has been the leader of a research pro- 
gram on gas measurement, pipe -line 
flow and gas well delivery capacities 
and other research undertakings of 
vital importance to the gas industry. 
In fact, the committee was formed as 
a direct result of an address Mr. 
Cooper delivered at the 1922 conven- 
tion of the Natural Gas Association of 
America, which later became a part of 
the American Gas Association. 

While many eminent natural gas 
engineers have been associated with 
Mr. Cooper on the committee and 
have contributed greatly to its accom- 
plishments, he has continued through 
the years to chart its course and make 
possible its remarkable achievements. 
In the opinion of the Charles A. Mun- 
toe Award Committee, Mr. Cooper 
“has been largely responsible for the 


unique and respected position which _ 


this committee has earned in the scien- 
tific circles of the gas industry and re- 
lated industries.” 

Always through his life-long con- 


nection with the gas industry he has 
been ready to contribute in any man- 
ner to its advancements. His many and 
varied contributions have been power- 
ful factors in the development of the 
natural gas industry from a pioneer 
enterprise to one occupying a highly 
important position in the economic life 
of our country. He has played a most 
important engineering role in the 
building of long distance oil and gas 
pipe lines and compressor stations. 
The Charles A. Munroe Award con- 
sists of a substantial financial acknow!- 
edgment and engrossed certificate. The 


Charles A. Munroe presents the award 
which bears his name to this year’s winner, 


Howell C. Cooper (right) 


award committee consisted of G. H. 
Clifford, of New York, chairman; 
Addison B. Day of Los Angeles and 
E. M. Farnsworth of Boston. 


Distinguished Career 

Born in Oil City, Pa. in 1874, Mr. 
Cooper was graduated from the Oil City 
High School in 1890. His practical ex- 
perience was later augmented by private 
instruction in mathematics and engineering. 
He was employed from 1891 to 1898 in 
the shops of the National Transit Company, 
Oil City, designing all types of machinery 
used in the oil and gas industries, such as 
engines, pumps, compressors, and drilling 
equipment. He served as ensign in the 
Navy during the Spanish-American war 
and later was engaged by the U. S. Navy 
Department on ship and engine design. 

From 1904 to 1906, he was employed 
successively by a New York engineering 
firm, the National Transit Co. in Oil City 
and the Prairie Oil & Gas Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. For the latter company he 
was engineer in charge of designing and 


construction of pump stations and con- 
nections on oil pipe lines from Oklahoma 
to Chicago. He then joined the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey and later that 
year became affiliated with the Ohio Oil 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as superintendent 
in charge of building and operating oil 
pipe lines. In 1908 he was employed by 
A. C. Bedford, Harrisburg, Pa., as super- 
intendent in charge of building oil pipe 
lines, and in the same year he returned to 
the Ohio Oil Company, this time at Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Mr. Cooper became associated with the 
Hope Natural Gas Company and the Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Company in 1910 as 
engineer constructing compressing stations 
and pipe lines for both companies. In 
1910 he was made general superintendent 
in charge of all oil and gas operations of 
the Hope Natural Gas Co., and affiliated 
companies in West Virginia and Ohio. He 
became chief engineer of the Hope group 
and Peoples group of companies in 1918, 
moving from Clarksburg to Pittsburgh in 
1921, and becoming a vice-president of 
the Hope group in 1927. 


Engaged in Pipe Line Developments 

During the 14-year period, 1918-1932, 
he devoted much of his time to the inter- 
ests of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J., which 
included the founding of the following 
companies and their development: Inter- 
state Gas Co., Domestic Coke Corp., Colo- 
rado Interstate Gas Co., Mississippi River 
Engineers Co., Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp., and other enterprises. During this 
period, Mr. Cooper directed the construc- 
tion of the Mississippi River Fuel Com- 
pany’s 500-mile pipe line and five compress- 
ing stations. He was also active in the 
organization and development of the Hope 
Construction and Refining Co. which in- 
cluded the development of the company’s 
gasoline, butane and propane production. 
He was elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Hope group of natural gas 
companies in 1932 and became president 
the following year. 

Since 1930 Mr. Cooper has served on 
various committees of the American Gas 
Association, including Time & Place, Gas 
Measurement, Nominating, Association Ac- 
tivities, and Gas Standards. He served as 
chairman of the Natural Gas Department 
of the Association during 1930-1931. He 
was elected a member of the Advisory 
Council in 1933, serving three years, and 
in 1935 a member of the Finance and Con- 
trol Committee, in which capacity he con- 
tinues to serve. He was elected a director 
of the Association in 1936, serving a two- 
year term. 
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eS a S WHO— 
.. Among New A.G.A. Officers 





Conrad N. Lauer 


PRESIDENT 


Mr. Lauer is president of The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Born at Three Tuns, Montgomery County, Pa., on November 
25, 1869, he was educated in public and private schools in 
Montgomery County and received his technical training under 
private tutors. In 1893, he entered the employ of the Link Belt 
Company where he advanced to plant superintendent. In 1902, 
he became associated with Dodge and Day, and with its suc- 
cessor companies, Dodge, Day and Zimmermann, and Day and 
Zimmermann, Inc. He has served as general manager, member 
of firm, secretary, treasurer and vice-president. 

During the World War, Mr. Lauer served as chairman of 
the Industrial Committee in Philadelphia, for the second and 
third Liberty Loan Campaigns and was actively identified with 
this work for the fourth and fifth campaigns. At this time, 
he also was in charge of important construction work at Erie 
and Philadelphia under government contracts. 

In May, 1929, Mr. Lauer was elected president of The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company. Subsequently he was appointed 
a member of the Philadelphia Municipal Gas Works Commis- 
sion and vice-president of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Lauer is the author of “Engineering in American Indus- 
try” in which he traces the development of American engineer- 
ing contributions to the industrial development of the race. 

He is a member of the American Gas Asseciation’s Commit- 
tee to Conduct National Advertising, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Market and Economic Research and member of the 
Committee on Association Activities; trustee of the Welfare 
Federation of Philadelphia, and a director of many organiza- 
tions. He is also a member of the American Academy of 
Political & Social Science, Newcomen Society of London, Eng- 
land, Princeton Engineering Society (Honorary member), Penna. 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Society for the Advancement of 
Management and the B/M Beneficial Saving Fund Society. 

He is a past president of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and trustee of Stevens Institute of Technology, vice- 
president and member of the Executive Committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce and acting president of 
the Regional Planning Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State 
District. 

He is active in the Engineers Clubs of Philadelphia and New 
York, Franklin Institute (Member of Board of Managers) and 
many social, charitable and civic organizations. 


Walter C. Beckjord 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Walter C. Beckjord is chairman of the Executive Committee 
and vice-president and general manager of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation, New York City. 

Mr. Beckjord was graduated in 1909 from the University of 
Minnesota, having worked during summer vacations as cadet 
engineer for the St. Paul Gas Light Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
After graduation he became construction engineer for the St. 
Paul utility, and left in 1916 to become general superintendent 
of the Madison Gas & Electric Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 


and later assistant engineer for the American Light & Traction 
Company. In 1922, he was elected chief engineer of the latter 
company; in 1926, vice-president and in 1927, director. 

He became vice-president and general manager of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company in 1930, resigning in September, 
1934, to become vice-president and general manager of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, and in 1936, chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Mr. Beckjord is also president of 
the Michigan Gas Transmission Corporation, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and president of the Columbia Engineering Corporation, 
New York City. 

In addition to being a director of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation for several years, Mr. Beckjord has served two terms as 
chairman of the Technical Section, 1926-27 and 1927-28, and 
one term as chairman of the Commercial Section, 1932-33. 


Thomas J. Strickler 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mr. Strickler is vice-president and general manager of the 
Kansas City Gas Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Born in Topeka, Kansas, on May 21, 1883, he was gradu- 
ated from Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo., in 
1900 and engaged in graduate study in 1901. He received his 
B.S. degree in Chemical Engineering from the University of 
Kansas in 1906. 

Mr. Strickler was associated with the U. S. Reclamation Serv- 
ice from 1902 to 1910 and then spent a year as assistant man- 
ager and engineer for the Federal Betterment Co., Cherryville, 
Kansas. He became assistant engineer of the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission in 1911 and served as chief engineer from 1913 
to 1920. He was admitted to the Kansas bar in 1917. From 
1920-22, he was consulting engineer for the Empire Gas & 
Fuel Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

He joined Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York, in 1922 and 
in 1924 was transferred to Kansas City. He was consulting engi- 
neer for Gas Service Co. and vice-president or director of 
thirty subsidiaries in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri from 
1925-27. He has been vice-president and general manager of 
the Kansas City Gas Co. since 1927. His record during the 
war includes service as Captain, Engr., U. S. A., 1917; Major, 
Transportation Corps., Oct. 1918-June 1919; and Commanding 
Officer, Railway Transportation Corps. 

In addition to being vice-president, Mr. Strickler has served 
on many important committees of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and has been a director for a number of years. He is chair- 
man of the Committee To Conduct National Advertising. He 
was departmental vice-president and chairman of the Natural 
Gas Department in 1932. He was a member of the executive 
committee and president of the Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities in 1929-30. 

He is a director of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and an 
executive or member of numerous civic, social and engineering 
bodies. 

2 


Ernest Reynolds Acker 


TREASURER 


Mr. Acker is president and general manager of the Central 
Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
He was graduated from Cornell University, class of 1917, 
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and attended Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, in 1927. 

He served overseas as First Lieutenant, United States Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, during the World War. 

After a short period of time with the Yonkers Electric Light 
& Power Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., Mr. Acker became identified with the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation in 1919 as assistant engi- 
neer in the General Operating Department. He was made super- 
intendent of the Kingston Gas & Electric Company—at that 
time a unit of the Central Hudson System—in 1921 and held 
the Company, succeeding the late Thaddeus R. Beal. 
ager of the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation in 1925. 
Later that same year he was appointed general commercial man- 
ager. 

In 1932 Mr. Acker became president and general manager of 
the Company, succeeding the late Mr. Thaddeus R. Beal. 

Mr. Acker has served as vice-chairman of the Commercial 
Section of the American Gas Association in 1929, chairman of 
the section in 1930 and member of the Advisory Council, 1931. 
In 1936 he was president of the Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association and, at the present time, is a member of the Oper- 
ating Committee of the Edison Electric Institute. 


Thomas R. Weymouth 
CHAIRMAN, NATURAL GAS SECTION 


Mr. Weymouth is vice-president of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Born on March 16, 1876, at Lock Haven, Pa., he was edu- 
cated at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, receiving a 
B.S. degree in Electrical Engineering in 1897. The following 
year he became a draftsman for the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Co., New York City, and later that year electrical engi- 
neer for the International Hydraulic Co., a subsidiary of 
Emerson McMillin Co., New York. 

In 1903 he was appointed assistant chief engineer of the 
United Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa., and in 1911 was ad- 
vanced to chief engineer of that company and the Pennsylvania 
Gas Co., Warren, Pa. He was made president of the Iroquois 
Gas Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., in 1923 and in 1928 became presi- 
dent of the American Natural Gas Corp. and Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. Since 1930 he has been vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. 

Mr. Weymouth is author of “Weymouth Formula for Flow 
of Gas in Long Pipe Lines” and many technical papers on gas 
engineering subjects. He is also an inventor of fluid measuring 
devices, including an orifice meter. 

In addition to his affiliation with the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, he is a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and various social and civic organizations. 


H. A. Ehrmann 
CHAIRMAN, ACCOUNTING SECTION 


Mr. Ehrmann has been associated with the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., since 1934. He is widely known 
in the public utility business, having been actively engaged in 
it for more than 30 years. 

Educated in the Chicago public schools and Northwestern 
University of Commerce, he joined The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., of Chicago, in 1907. He was assistant comptroller 
and treasurer of the Midland United Co. and of the Midland 
Utilities Co., organizations which owned utility companies sup- 
plying more than 800 communities in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan 
and Illinois. While with the Midland system he was in con- 
trol of operations involving management policies and account- 
ing procedures. He was also treasurer of the West Ohio Gas 
Co. and of the Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad. 

Mr. Ehrmann is a member of the executive committee of the 
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New York State Employer’s Conference, and is also a member 
of the national committee on social security and unemployment 
insurance problems. 

He has been active in American Gas Association activities 
since 1921, particularly in the Accounting Section, having served 
as chairman of many of the organized committees of this sec- 
tion, 

Py 


F. X. Mettenet 
CHAIRMAN, COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Mr. Mettenet is vice-president in charge of sales of The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 

He was graduated from Cornell University in 1912 with de- 
grees in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. Immediately 
after graduation, he joined the Commonwealth Edison Co. and 
after three years in the construction and engineering department 
of that company, was transferred to the sales department, engag- 
ing in lighting and power sales. 

He left Commonwealth Edison Co. in 1923 to become sales 
manager of the Northern Indiana Public Service Company. In 
1929 he was made general sales manager of the Public Service 
Co. of Indiana. He resigned the latter position in January, 1936, 
to become vice-president in charge of sales of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company. 


Frank H. Trembly, Jr. 


CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


Mr. Trembly is assistant sales manager of The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

He was graduated from. the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in 1924, in Chemical Engineering, and went to work for the 
Surface Combustion Corporation in their Research Institute. 
His duties included industrial survey work in Utica and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Macon, Ga.; New Britain, Conn.; Charlestown, 
Mass.; Portland, Me.; and Buffalo, N. Y. 

After entering sales work in Buffalo, he was transferred to 


_ Detroit in 1927 and to Philadelphia in 1928, where he re- 


mained with the Surface Combustion Corp., until 1931, selling 
heavy duty industrial equipment. 

In 1931, he joined The Philadelphia Gas Works Company as 
supervisor of the industrial division, which in the course of 
time included both hotel and restaurant and house heating 
business. In the Fall of 1934, he was appointed assistant sales 
manager, in which capacity he is active in all sales activities 
of the company. 

He has been a member of the American Gas Association for 
a number of years, serving on various committees and making 
notable contributions to its meetings. 


Merrill N. Davis 
CHAIRMAN, MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION 


Mr. Davis is executive vice-president and secretary of the 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., with which he 
has been associated for nineteen years. He is immediate past- 
president of the Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers. ‘ 

Born on January 10, 1886, at Millbridge, Me., Mr. Davis 
received a public school education in Maine. Starting to work 
when he was fifteen, he was employed successively by Henry K. 
Barnes, the Empire Rubber Manufacturing Co., in Boston, and 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. In 1916 he resigned from this 
latter company to help organize the Rexhide Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co. but shortly returned to the Goodrich company. 

In August, 1919, he was placed in charge of sales and adver- 
tising for the S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. He was elected 
a director in 1928 and was made vice-president in 1929. In 
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May, 1932, the additional office of secretary was given to him. 
When Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd. of Toronto, Canada, 
was organized he was elected vice-president and general man- 
ager, which position he holds today. 

He is a member of numerous social, civic and business or- 
ganizations. He is also a member of American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Canadian Gas Association, Oil and Gas Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Pennsylvania Gas Association, Ohio Gas and 
Oil Men’s Association, West Virginia Oil and Gas Men's 
Association, New Jersey Gas Association and Pacific Coast Gas 


Association. 
° 


Fred M. Goodwin 


CHAIRMAN, TECHNICAL SECTION 


Mr. Goodwin is vice-president in charge of distribution of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company, Boston, Mass. 

After attending Tufts College, where he studied engineering, 
he entered the employ of the Boston Gas Light Co. on Feb. 


Methods of Testing Gas Meters are “O.K.” 
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26, 1896, as a clerk in the main department. In March, 1898, 
he became inspector in the street department and a year later 
was transferred to the Dorchester Gas Light Co. as foreman 
of main laying. In July, 1900, he was again transferred to the 
Brookline Gas Light Co. as superintendent of the distribution 
department. He held this position until he was transferred 
back to the Boston Gas Light Co. as assistant superintendent 
in July, 1905. 

He became superintendent of the Boston Gas Light Co. in 
1914 and in 1919 was appointed engineer of distribution of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. He was elected vice- 
president in charge of distribution in 1922. 

As a member of the Managing Committee of the Technical 
Section of the American Gas Association for the past five years, 
Mr. Goodwin has been one of the-section’s most active workers. 
He was chairman of the Distribution Committee in 1929 and, until 
a year ago, had been a member of this committee since it was 
formed in 1924. He was chairman of the operating division of 
the New England Gas Association in 1930 and president of that 
association in 1934. 


“The gas meter is okay. The bureau 
finds that the methods used all over the 


Says National Bureau 


IHAT the public has nothing to worry 

about, so far as the accuracy of gas 
meters is concerned, is the conclusion of 
the National Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, after members of 
its staff had cooperated with the gas in- 
spector of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, District of Columbia and the 
American Gas Association, in a study of 
the methods commonly used in checking 
meters. 


Consumer Receives Benefit 


Successive tests showed no definite 
change in the condition or proof of a 
meter. On the average, operators were 
found to stop a meter hand within 0.002 
inch of the starting point, very rarely 
being off by as much as 0.01 inch. The 
prover scales were set on zero at the 
start of a test to within less than 0.001 
cubic foot, and the final reading was 
made to within 0.01 cubic foot—usually 
less. In fact, in reporting meter tests, 
the tendency apparently is to give the 
“benefit of the doubt’ on the slow side 
in borderline cases. 

In order to avoid any possible errors 
in reading the meter and meter prover, 
the Bureau made some suggestions con- 
cerning the relative positions of the ob- 
server, meter, and meter prover. A new 
design of test hand for gas meters was 
also submitted. 

These tests were taken to make certain 
that, on the one hand, the user was receiv- 
ing all the gas he paid for, and on’ the 
other that the gas company was getting 
credit for all the gas delivered. The 


requirements of gas meter testing in the’ 


District of Columbia are quite severe, 
and no gas meter can be placed in service 
unless it has been tested and passed by 
or under the personal supervision of the 


gas inspector of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. This official had noticed that 
occasionally the Commission’s test dis- 
agreed with the test made by the gas 
company by a small amount (less than 
1 per cent). To determine the reason 
for even these small occasional differences 
the gas inspector, together with the chair- 
man of the American Gas Association's 
Committee on Meters and Metering re- 
quested the cooperation of the Bureau 
in studying the possible sources of differ- 
ence in their tests. 

The first step in this study was to care- 
fully analyze and evaluate possible 
sources of errors. Next, tests were 
made on about 125 meters to compare 
different methods of using the index 
hands in making a test, and the relative 
abilities of several operators. The official 
tests of over 75 meters were carefully 
observed and checked. Other tests were 
made of operator’s abilities to stop a gas 
meter test hand at a desired position and 
to set and read gas meter prover scales. 


Thomas Reports “A Pat on the Cheek” 
for the Gas Meter 
Lowell Thomas (Sun Oil) at 6:45 P.M. 
October 13, over WJZ and Network 


Mr. Thomas reported that an investi- 
gation by the Bureau of Standards dis- 
closed that the methods used in checking 
gas meters throughout the country are 
accurate, and that in many cases consum- 
ers get the benefit of the doubt. He 
said: 


“One of the painful things of life is 
the gas bill, and one of the things we 
look at with a glowering glance is the 
gas meter. Is that meter registering right 
or is it piling it on? The Bureau of 
Standards in Washington undertook to 
answer the question, made an investiga- 
tion, now gives the answer. 


country in checking the meters are accu- 
rate, hardly ever anything more than 
a small margin of error. And the in- 
vestigation showed that in border-line 
cases the consumers get the benefit of 
the doubt. So it seems to be a pat on the 
cheek for the gas meter.” 


“Variety” Hails Utility 
Radio Show 


IHE bible of the world of entertain- 

ment, Variety, recently devoted nearly 
nine inches of its fact-crammed columns 
to review Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York's new radio program, “Around 
the World in New York,” now being broad- 
cast over WJZ each Tuesday from 7:30 to 
8 p.m. 

Bob Landry, the reviewer, while point- 
ing out that the traditionally conversative 
utility company board of directors “‘prac- 
tically guarantees button-shoes and a high, 
starched collar,” said that the Consolidated 
Edison radio shows have been progressively 
more human and intimate. 


A Welcome Gift 


ISITORS to American Gas Association 

headquarters will be greeted by a new 
piece of furniture in the foyer—one that 
gives forth delightful musical chimes at 
scientifically accurate intervals, one that 
will tell them whether or not they are on 
time for their appointments. It is a hand- 
some Grandfather clock, presented to the 
Association by the Refrigeration Commit- 
tee which has just concluded its national 
‘‘Make-Every-Minute-Count” campaign to 
increase the sale of gas refrigerators. 

It is the same type of clock which was 
presented to winning companies in the 
contest, and from the comments of those 
who stop to admire it, and everyone does, 
it must be a welcome addition to their well- 
appointed offices. 
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EROIC action by John N. Holou- 

bek, by-products foreman of the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., was recognized at the 
annual convention of the American 
Gas Association. Mr. Holoubek was 
awarded the American Gas Associa- 
tion Meritorious Service Medal for 
having performed the most outstand- 
ing meritorious act in the gas indus- 
try during the past year. The presenta- 
tion was made by the Association’s 
president, N. C. McGowen, president 
of United Gas Pipe Line Company, 
Shreveport, La. 

Mr. Holoubek was honored for 
coping unaided with a situation in 
which his bravery, judgment and per- 
formance avoided the possibility of a 
more serious accident, further loss of 
property and aided materially in the 
restoration of normal operating con- 
ditions so that there was no interrup- 
tion in the operation of one of the 
country’s largest gas plants. The act 
is described in the citation as follows: 


Acts after Serious Injury 


“On September 6, 1937, a severe fire 
and explosion occurred in a tar separator 
at the Astoria Plant of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc. The 
explosion ripped the steel cover approxi- 
mately in the center and folded the two 
sections back and over the end walls 
containing the separator. A number of 
men were on the cover at the time of the 
explosion, including John Holoubek. The 
explosion apparently threw him into the 
air and he fell on his stomach across the 
side railing where he lay unconscious for 
a time. His socks and the lower end of 
his trousers had taken fire and this may 
have had the effect of bringing him to. 
He beat out the fire and in spite of nu- 
merous contusions, fracture of several 
ribs, burns about his face and arms, and 
twice fainting, proceeded about his duties. 

“He realized first of all that the man 
who was in immediate charge of the 
separators was missing. (This man was 
killed by the explosion and found in the 
separator.) Mr. Holoubek then checked 
the latter’s duties and satisfied himself 
that the Generator House service appara- 
tus was in satisfactory condition. After 
this he shut off the relief holder drip 
which was discharging tar through the 
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Meritorious Service Medal Awarded 
to New York Man for Heroism 





John N. Holoubek 


broken lines into the separator pit. He 
then proceeded to shut off the drain 
lines to the separator from the adjoining 
tar tank, 

“Going back to the separator Mr. 
Holoubek discovered the pumps for dis- 
charging the separator water overflow 
had been put out of commission. He 
climbed down into the pit, unlocked and 
opened the 12” emergency drain valve 
which prevented the flooding of the sep- 
arators and the separator pit. 

“All of the work enumerated involved 
a great deal of walking and climbing. 
His clear, concise report on the status of 
the apparatus and operating conditions 
to his associates and superiors enabled 
operations to continue and the necessary 
repair work to proceed with dispatch. A 
later review of all he had done showed 
that the procedure taken by him, in spite 
of very painful injuries, would not have 
been changed in any respect. His injuries 
kept him at home for nineteen days.” 


Gets Gold Medal 


The award, which consists of a gold 
medal, button and certificate, was made 
possible through the generosity of the 
late Walter R. Addicks, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York (now Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc.). 

The youngest of three children, Mr. 
Holoubek was born December 4, 1883, 
of Bohemian parents in the village of 
Mirathy of old Austria Hungary, now 
Czechoslovakia. The family emigrated to 
the United States in 1902, settling in the 
town of Haverstraw, N. Y., until 1906, 
and then moving to Astoria, L. I. 
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Having completed his schooling in 
Czechoslovakia, Mr. Holoubek’s first job 
in America was in a silk mill in Haver- 
straw, his second in the Oakes Dye Works 
in Astoria, and his third started his thirty 
years’ service record with the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
In December, 1908, he started as iron- 
worker in the machine shop of the As- 
toria Light, Heat and Power Company, 
and when the “C” Plant was started in 
1912, he was transferred to the water 
gas department, starting as pumpman. 
During the intervening years in this de- 
partment he was advanced through the 
various ratings as assistant purification 
shift foreman, south end foreman, to the 
position of by-products foreman which 
he now holds. 

He has fully recovered from the in- 
juries he sustained at the time of the 
accident and is performing his regular 
duties. 


Safety Bulletin Issued on 
Natural Gas 


HE Accident Prevention Committee of 

the American Gas Association, under 
the chairmanship of H. H. Berman, safety 
engineer, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore, has an- 
nounced an important new safety bulletin 
on “Inspection of Natural Gas Properties.” 
Issued as Interim Bulletin No. 8, the re- 
port covers detailed outlines for inspection 
of the following: drilling rigs and equip- 
ment, gas production equipment and prop- 
erties, compressor station, gasoline plants, 
and main transmission and distribution 
lines. 

A. W. Breeland, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, is chairman of the subcommittee which 
prepared the bulletin. Other members of 
the committee are: R. R. Blackburn, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles; Q. R. 
Dungan, Cities Service Gas Co., Bartles- 
ville; and C. L. Hightower, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Houston. 

Copies may be secured by writing to the 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


New Dresser Director 

B. O'CONNOR, vice-president and 
Zz general sales manager, Ciark Bros. _ 
Company, Olean, N. Y., has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of S. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., ac 
cording to a recent announcement by H. N. 
Mallon, President. 
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Fourteen Receive Medals 


for Life Saving 


IHIRTEEN employees of the Consoli- 

dated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., were conspicuously honored in re- 
cent months by awards of McCarter Medals 
and Certificates for outstanding acts of life 
saving by the Schafer prone pressure method 
of resuscitation. 

The following employees of the cus- 
tomer service department received their 
medals and certificates from A. E. Turner, 
manager, on July 28: Edward F. Berberich, 
John A. Hartigan, Charles Koehler, Edward 
V. Kullman, Hjalmar V. Lonnquist, Domi- 
nick Natale, Cedric Peterkin, Joseph P. 
Straub, Alfred Roos and Lester L. Weldon. 

Frank A. Barnabee, an employee of the 
gas maintenance-construction department, 
received his McCarter Medal and Certifi- 
cate from D. S. Hudson, associate engineer, 
on July 13. 

Other employees who received this out- 
standing recognition were William E. 
Trimble, commercial relations department, 
and Edward R. Quinn, distribution con- 
struction bureau. The presentation to Mr. 
Trimble was made July 13 by W. J. Mac- 
Daniels, commercial manager of the Bronx 
district, while Mr. Quinn received his 
medal and certificate on May 2 from L. A. 
Scofield, manager of his department. 

Certificates of assistance were awarded 
to Frank A. Zugner, distribution construc- 
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The first ten members of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company sales force to sell five CP 

ranges each are looking at one of the CP models with the company’s retail sales manager, 

James J. Deely. These ten pace-setters sold a total of 103 CP ranges during the first six weeks 

of the CP campaign in Brooklyn Union territory. Left to right are Frances Smith, George 

Heiderich, Maude Echard, Charles Kreth, Marianne Billies, James J. Deely, Alice Harri- 
gan, Americo Gambo, Bessie Beards, Henry Engel and Anna Tietjen 





tion bureau, and Patrick J. Sheehan, of the 
same bureau. 
Daniel Rose, an orderman in the Cus- 
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Remarks: 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 
Request for servicing of appliances 
High bill complaints 


Practically all answers were by ladies. 


questions were not answered at all. 





Gas Consumers Think a Lot 
of Their Company 


Judging from the results of a questionnaire returned by gas consumers on which 
no name was required, the Anderson Gas & Utilities Company, Anderson, South 
Carolina, is tops with its customers—at least with the ladies. Practically all answers 
to the double postal card containing the questions were by the fair sex and the re- 
sults, as compiled below by J. S. Rider, manager, October 5, are illuminating. 


8.6% 
All who answered Question No. 10 No, answered all the other questions YES! 
While no signature was requested, many signed their names. 


Many of the remarks were very flattering, with such remarks as, “You are a hun- 
dred plus,—You are most accommodating,—You have no competition—I have 
always used gas and always shall,—I am glad of this opportunity to tell you what 
I think,—I have answered your questions "Yes’ and did so conscientiously.” 

The apparent discrepancy in the above percentages is due to the fact that some 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Yes No 


98.83% 1.17% 
99.42% 58% 
99.42% 58% 
99.42% 58% 
80.00% 20.00% 
84.40% 7.50% 
90.80% 1.70% 
90.00% 1.70% 
98.26% 1.17% 


$8.26% 58% 
54.30% 


58% 
1.17% 








tomers’ service department of The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company, was cited for 
life saving on October 18 at a meeting in 
the office of Conrad N. Lauer, president 
of the company. Mr. Rose received the Mc- 
Carter Medal and Certificate for his prompt 
and successful application of the Schafer 
prone pressure method of resuscitation. Be- 
fore presentation of the award, H. D. 
Lehman, manager, customers’ service de- 
partment, read a citation describing the 
courageous action for which the award was 
made. 


McCarter Medals and Certificates are 
awarded on recommendation of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, and are made possible 
by the generous action of Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, president of the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Italian Decree Provides 


for Gas Fuel 


CCORDING to the American Com- 

mercial Attaché at Rome, King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel has issued a Royal Decree- 
Law requiring that no longer may new 
public or private power plants be con- 
structed for the exclusive use of liquid fuel. 
Such combustion plants must be equipped 
with a device suitable for utilization of gas 
as well as other fuels. 

Those which do not comply with the re- 
quirements will not be approved by the 
National Association for Fuel Control. The 
authorities may exempt merchant vessels 
and plants where it is held that the use of 
liquid fuel is technically indispensable. 
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Manufacturers Endorse CP Range 


Program at Annual Meeting 


NATIONAL sales promotion program 

for 1939 in behalf of the Certified 
Performance Gas Range, specifications for 
which were recently devised by a commit- 
tee of the gas industry, was adopted by 
manufacturers of the product, it was an- 
nounced by W. E. Derwent, of the George 
D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, Ill., and 
chairman of the Domestic Gas Range 
Division of the Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers at the 
third annual meeting of the Association 
held at the Hotel Claridge, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 10. 

R. S. Agee, sales promotion manager of 
the Association, said that the cooperative 
sales, advertising and publicity program 
for the 1939 project would be worked 
out in detail within the next few months. 
He reviewed also results of the 1938 CP 
promotion campaign launched in Sep- 
tember by the Association in conjunction 
with the American Gas Association's na- 
tional advertising program. 


Urges More Distributors 

G. E. Frazer, of Chicago, counsel of 
the Association, told the gas appliance 
manufacturers that the most valuable 
asset of the group was the cooperation 
of such agencies of distribution as de- 
partment stores, utilities, plumbers and 
others. Reviewing the three years ex- 
istence of the Association he said that the 
support of these selling and distribution 
agencies had contributed more than any- 
thing else to the progress of gas appli- 
ance manufacturers. 

F. E. Sellman, of New York, treasurer 
of the Association and vice-president of 
Servel, Inc., complimented the member- 
ship for its support of the various 1938 
sales and advertising campaigns con- 
ducted for various divisions of the As- 
sociation. 


Merrill N. Davis, of Bradford, Pa., 





E. R. Guyer, newly elected A. G. A. E. M. 
president, receiving the congratulations of 
Merrill N. Davis, whom he succeeds 


retiring president of the Association, re- 
ported that the members of the Associa- 
tion were joining whole-heartedly in the 
gas industry's participation in the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939, which, he 
said, should put the industry to the fore- 
front among industrial exhibitors there. 
Mr. Davis emphasized the further need 
of public relations through the use of 
advertising, publicity and other media. 

E. R. Guyer, vice-president of the Crib- 
ben & Sexton Company, of Chicago, was 
installed as the new president of the 
Association. Frank H. Adams, vice-presi- 
dent of the Surface Combustion Corpora- 
tion, of Toledo, Ohio, was elected vice- 
president of the Association. Mr. Sellman 
was re-elected treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

The members of the new board of di- 
rectors of the Association are: A. P. Brill, 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. F. Cleary, Homestead Heater Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Merrill N. Davis, S. R. 
Dresser Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa.; 
(ex-officio) W. E. Derwent, George D. 





The manufacturers’ CP range group at the annual meeting of the A. G.A. E. M. Left to right, seated: I. V. Brumbaugh, W. Frank Roberti, 
W. Volkhardt, W. E. Derwent, E. R. Guyer, Lucian Kahn, R. M. Leach and C. W. Merriman, Jr. Standing: G. E. Frazer, T. T. Taylor 
C. V. Roberts, James Mitchell, A. W. Given, and R. S$. Agee 
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Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill.; F. J. Fieser, 
Ensign-Reynolds, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 


H. J. Johnson, Remington-Rand, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. P. Hutchinson, 
Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
H. N. Ramsey, Welsbach Company, 
Gloucester City, N. J.; S. E. Little, Ameri- 
can Stove Co., Cleveland, O.; R. G. 
Logue, Ward Heater Company, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; H. P. Mueller, L. J. Muel- 
ler Furnace Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. L. 
O’Brien, Detroit Brass & Malleable 
Works, Detroit, Mich.; J. A. Robertshaw, 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, 
Pa.; W. F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
W. R. Smith, Continental Water Heater 
Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chefs Test CP Points 


REDIT for a unique idea to introduce 

the CP gas range to Nashville con- 
sumers goes to W. E. Leverette, sales man- 
ager of the Nashville Gas and Heating 
Company. In large newspaper advertise- 
ments, the company announced that each 
of the 22 superior points making up the 
specifications was tested by five famous 
local hotel chefs. Actual pictures of the 
chefs making cooking tests gave authority 
to the ads. 


Natural Gas in Scotland 


N recent weeks further production 

tests have been carried out on a well 
drilled by the Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany at Dalkeith, according to the Lon- 
don Gas Journal. Four sands from 2, 
000 ft. to 2,152 ft. gave a combined nat- 
ural gas production of five million cuft. 
per day, with a shut-in pressure of 700 
Ib. per sq.in. 

The establishment of the presence of 
natural gas under high pressure in some 
of the sands is stated to be an encourag- 
ing factor. 
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Fountain Colonnade Feature of Fair Exhibit 





Consolidated Edison officials inspect model 
of the “City of Light,” the world’s largest 
diorama, under construction. for exhibition 
at the New York World's Fair 1939. Left 
to right, Ray Martin, art director; Harold 
S. Sutton, executive assistant; Clarence L. 
Law, executive assistant; Henry Obermeyer, 
assistant vice-president and A. W. Stark, 
engineer. The diorama will be the most 
elaborate work of its kind ever constructed 


Below—"Weater ballet’ facade of the 
exposition building under construction 
for the New York World’s Fair 1939 
by the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc. The building's entire 
9,000-square foot facade will be sculp- 
tured in water by a fountain colon- 
nade, formed by the discharge of 40,000 
gallons of water an hour to a height of 
forty-two feet in the air 
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Low Cost Housing Development 


Boosts Gas Appliances 


AYOR CHAUNCEY T. S. FISH, 
of White Plains, N. Y., representa- 
tives of the American gas industry, the 
American Gas Association, the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers, and well-known newspaper and 
magazine writers attended the luncheon 
held in White Plains on September 15 to 
inaugurate the all-gas-appliance movement 
as featured in the new Westminster Ridge 
home development. The luncheon was fol- 
lowed by a “preview” of the two demon- 
stration All-Gas Homes just opened to the 
public, in the low cost housing project. 
Among those present were: J. W. West, 
Jr., secretary of the Commercial Section, 
American Gas Association, and director 
of the Home Appliance Planning Bureau 
of that organization; F. W. Williams, as- 
sistant director of the Home Appliance 
Planning Bureau; F. E. Sellman, vice-presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., and treasurer of the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers; Lee Perry, architect 
and president of the County Housing Cor- 
poration, who designed and planned the 
development; and Joseph Mason, eastern 
editor of the American Builder Magazine. 
They joined in enthusiastic acclaim of 
the completely planned Westminster Ridge 
community, in which each home has been 
equipped with automatic gas water heater 
and gas house heating equipment, and de- 
signed for the immediate installation of 
8as range and gas refrigerator. 


Thousands are expected to visit the two 
demonstration All-Gas Homes recently 
opened to the public. 

Mayor Fish spoke at the luncheon and 
was high in praise of the Westminster 
Ridge project, declaring that it represented 
“splendid progress” both industrially and 
socially. He lauded Mr. Perry for offering 
such well-constructed homes for people 
in the modern income bracket. 

Mr. West, of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, who was the principal speaker, gave 
a brief resumé of the recently completed 
nationwide Architectural Competition, spon- 
sored by the American Gas Association, and 
stressed the importance of developments 
such as Westminster Ridge, to the gas in- 
dustry. 

Regarding the Builders’ Competition, 
Mr. West gave a complete summary of 
the aims of this phase of the program and 
explained a method of tie-in by the local 
gas utility companies and closed his ad- 
dress by commending Mr. Perry on having 
done a fine job in his unique development. 

Westminster Ridge has been hailed as 
“news” both because it is a new and very 
modern step forward in low-cost home de- 
velopments and because of its provision for 
all-gas equipment. Seventy-seven homes, 
each distinctive in architecture and in land- 
scaping, will be built on the Westminster 
Ridge development. Typical of this devel- 
opment are five- and six-room houses. The 


lowest sale price is $5,950; the highest, 
$9,000, including garage. The homes have 
full cellars and are completely insulated. 
A community lake and playground are two 
other features of this very complete little 
community. 


Natural Gas Course 
Wins Approval 


IDESPREAD interest in the home 

study course on natural gas at the 
University of Kansas, sponsored in coopera- 
tion with the American Gas Association, 
has been shown recently, according to C. 
M. Young, professor of mining engineer- 
ing, who is in charge of the course. 

As an example of the diversity of enroll- 
ment, Prof. Young pointed out that of 
eleven recent enrollments, three were from 
Texas, two each from Missouri and West 
Virginia, and one each from the Dutch 
West Indies, West Virginia, Kansas, and 
Louisiana. Of the ten men from the United 
States, five already have college degrees, 
and their jobs range from engineers of 
various kinds to field superintendents, fore- 
men, oilers, and gas fitters. 

A mechanical engineering graduate from 
West Virginia who recently completed the 
course expressed his approval to Professor 
Young, as follows: 

“The course is presented in an excellent 
manner and it is well worth anyone’s time 
and money. Although I have been around 
gas fields all my life and have worked in 
the gas industry several years, the course 
called many new subjects to my attention 
to which otherwise I would not have given 
any thought.” 
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Personal and Otherwise 


Marks Fiftieth Anniversary 


John P. Pulliam 


IFTY years of service to the public is 

the record established this month by 
John P. Pulliam, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Corporation. In cele- 
bration of the event, associates from the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation ten- 
dered Mr. Pulliam a testimonial dinner at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, October 8. At the 
dinner Mr. Pulliam was presented with a 
leather bound volume containing a mes- 
sage signed by approximately 1,500 em- 
ployees of the Corporation, resolutions 
from the companies with whom he is asso- 
ciated, messages from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor union organizations, and 
congratulatory messages from Governor 
La Follette and associates and friends in 
the utility industry throughout the United 
States. 

Half a century ago Mr. Pulliam, at the 
age of fourteen, began his business career 
as a telegraph operator for the K. & I. 
Bridge Company in Louisville, Kentucky, 
his native city. For about twenty years 
he was employed by railroads, both steam 
and electric in Kentucky, Indiana and Mich- 
igan. 

In 1907 he came to Wisconsin as super- 
intendent of the Winnebago Electric Trac- 
tion Company at Oshkosh. The following 
year this company acquired the Eastern 
Wisconsin Railway and Light Company, a 
utility serving Oshkosh with gas, electric 
and railway service and interurban trans- 
portation between Oshkosh and Fond du 
Lac. Mr. Pulliam remained with this com- 
pany until 1917 when he left to become as- 
sociated with Clement C. Smith in Mil- 
waukee. He served as general manager of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


at Green Bay for about six months, and 
then returned to Milwaukee to become vice- 
president and general manager. 

In 1932 he was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation and 
the Menominee and Marinette Light & 
Traction Company. Since the death of Mr. 
Smith in 1935 Mr. Pulliam has assumed 
direction and management of all the Smith 
enterprises. He is also Chairman of the 
Board, Badger Paper Mills and a director 
of the Flambeau Paper Mills. 


Obermeyer to Direct 
A. F. A. Program 


ENRY OBERMEYER, assistant vice- 

president of Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the program committee for 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America, to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria from June 18 
to 22, 1939. The appointment was made 
at the regular fall meeting presided over 
by Mason Britton, chairman of the federa- 
tion. Mr. Obermeyer is a director of the 
federation. 


Laclede Elects Spiner; 
Hirsh Advanced 


N keeping with 

the policy of lo- 
cal management for 
The Laclede Gas 
Light Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
L. Wade Childress, 
president, has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of L. H. 
Spiner as  execu- 
tive assistant and 
the promotion of 
Alfred Hirsh to 
the position of as- 
sistant to the president. 

Mr. Spiner was formerly director of 
sales promotion, advertising and mer- 
chandising for the Shell Petroleum Corp., 
resigning that position on August 1. His 
work in Shell’s technical products de- 
partment included direction of the lique- 
fied gas division. He also was promi- 
nently identified with the National 
Bottled Gas Association, and in 1933 was 
appointed by Hugh H. Johnson to serve 
on the Emergency National Committee 
for the liquefied gas industry. 

Mr. Hirsh is one of Laclede's oldest 


L. H. Spiner 


employees in point of service, although 
he is now but 45 years old. He joined 
the company in 1908 as a messenger, at 
the age of 15, and three years later be- 
came secretary to the comptroller. In 
1915 he was advanced to secretary to the 
president, and in 1925 the directors 
elected him assistant secretary. Last year 
his duties were broadened to asst. secre- 
tary—asst. treasurer, an elective position, 
which he will retain on assumption of 
his new duties as assistant to the president. 


Philadelphia Electric 


Executive Changes 


T a meeting of 

the board of 
directors of the 
Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company held 
September 27, John 
E. Zimmermann te- 
signed as chairman 
of the board. Wil- 
liam H. Taylor was 
elected to succeed 
him. Horace P., 
Liversidge was 
elected president of 
the company. Mr. 
Zimmermann will continue as chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Liversidge, a graduate of Drexel 
Institute, became identified with the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company in 1898. He 
succeeded to numerous supervisory posts 
until his selection as a vice-president in 
1924. Two years later, in 1926, he as- 
sumed his present position as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. He was elected 
a director of the company in February 
1936. 

Mr. Taylor was operating vice-president 
of The United Gas Improvement Company 
when elected president of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company on February 14, 1928. 
On May 1 last he completed 36 years of 
service with the U. G. I. System in various 
sections of the country. He was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Georgia 
Power Company immediately prior to his 
return to Philadelphia in the capacity of 
vice-president of U. G. I. 


H. P. Liversidge 


Named Superintendent 


HE appointment of James Howard 

Wheatley to the position of superin- 
tendent, general shops, replacing the late . 
E. J. Turley who died suddenly last August, 
was announced by C. S. Bagg, vice-presi- 
dent and general Manager of Montreal 
Light Heat & Power Consolidated. The ap- 
pointment became effective October 1. 
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Elected Vice-President of 
Philadelphia Electric 


ENRY B. BRY- 

ANS was elect- 
ed executive vice- 
president of the 
Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company at a 
meeting of the Board 
of Directors held 
Oct. 25. He has 
been vice-president 
in charge of opera- 
tions of the com- 
pany since 1929 
and has been iden- 
tified with the op- 
eration and management of electric and 
gas utilities for many years. 

He has been with the Philadelphia 
Electric Company since 1928, successively 
as assistant general manager and vice- 
president in charge of operations. 


Henry B. Bryans 


Resigns Laclede Post 


F. PICKARD, 

@ vice-presi- 
dent and _ general 
manager of The La- 
clede Gas Light 
Company since De- 
cember, 1936, has 
announced his resig- 
nation from that 
company in order 
to devote his entire 
time to the Central 
States Power & 
Light Corporation 
of which he is pres- 


B. F. Pickard 


ident. 

Mr. Pickard further announced that the 
executive, administrative, engineering, pur- 
chasing and budgeting department of the 
Central States Company will be moved 
from Tulsa, Oklahoma, to St. Louis, and 
that offices will be established in the La- 
clede Gas Building, Eleventh and Olive 
Streets, about November 1. Central States 
Power & Light Corporation and _subsidi- 
aries produce and supply natural gas, elec- 
tricity and water to 175 communities in 
seven states and two Canadian provinces. 


Public Utilities Association 
of West Virginia 

IHE twentieth annual convention of the 

Public Utilities Association of West 
Virginia, held at The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, September 30 and 
October 1, was considered one of the best 
meetings in the history of the organization. 
The attendance at the meeting was 25 
per cent greater than last year. 

New officers of the Association, who will 
take office at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, December 1, 1938, are as follows: 

President, Thomas J. Blair, Jr.; Vice- 


President, R. Paul Smith; Vice-President, 
G. L. Furr; Secretary, A. Bliss McCrum; 
Treasurer, G. B. Moir; Assistant Treasurer, 
J. W. Cummins. 

For the first time in several years there 
was a dinner or banquet in connection with 
the meeting. This was held at the Casino 
with an attendance of approximately 115. 
Dr. Richard Aspinwall of Morgantown, 
Assistant to the President of West Virginia 
University, was the principal speaker. 


Oklahoma Utilities 
Association 


OR the first 

time in several 
years the gas di- 
vision of the Ok- 
lahoma Utilities As- 
soc. met at the 
Biltmore Hotel, on 
September 26, to 
discuss their prob- 
lems. W. L. Wood- 
ward, president, 
Zenith Gas System, 
Inc., Alva, Okla., 
is chairman of the 
division. 

More than one hundred, representing 
practically every gas company in the state, 
attended the meeting. Active discussions 
followed each speaker. 

The noon luncheon was presided over 
by J. Y. Wheeler of the Lone Star Gas 
Company, president of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, who introduced 
Clyde Muchmore of Ponca City, an out- 


W. L. Woodward 
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standing newspaper man who delivered 
an able talk on public relations. 

The American Gas Association was rep- 
resented by E. H. Poe, secretary, Natural 
Gas Department, and a former Oklaho- 
man. Mr. Poe’s discussion of “Keen- 
Edged Tools” in which he tied in the 
American Gas Association and its as- 
sistance to the companies, was one of the 
outstanding addresses of the day. 


Dr. zur Nedden Resigns 
Berlin Post 


R. F. zurk NEDDEN, for more than 

three years secretary of the Deutsche 
Verein von Gas-und Wasserfachmannern 
(German Gas and Water Association), 
Berlin, has resigned his position with the 
association. Dr. zur Nedden has rendered 
exceptional service to the German gas in- 
dustry, having greatly increased the scope 
and activity of the association during his 
tenure of office. The membership has grown 
from 1,200 in 1935 to 2,000 in 1938, which 
testifies to his efficiency. He is succeeded 
by Dr. Fritz Schuster, who was connected 
with Gas Detoxification Company. 


A. G. A. E. M. Convention 


HE annual convention of the Associa- 

tion of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers will be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, May 24 to 26, it 
was announced by H. N. Ramsey, of 
Gloucester City, N. J., chairman of the 
Time and Place Committee for the con- 
vention. 





Convention Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


The Institution of Gas Engineers 
London, England 


Mid-West School and Conference 
Ames, Iowa 


American Petroleum Institute 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


DECEMBER 
Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y. 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering* 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N.. %, 


Joint Conference on Accounting 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


1939 
FEBRUARY 


New England Gas Association 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 


Southern Gas Association 
S. S. Rotterdam 


APRIL 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities 


MAY 


1-4 U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


24-26 Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


* Includes exhibit sponsored by A. G. A. In- 
dustrial Gas Section. 
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Growing Recognition of Accountants Cited 


at Lively Convention Sessions 


RADITIONALLY one of the most 

lively and serious of meetings at the 
annual convention of the American Gas 
Association has been that of the Account- 
ing Section. This reputation was more 
firmly established at this year’s convention 
in Atlantic City. Authoritative reports on 
many accounting problems were interspersed 
with spirited informal discussions. The 
luncheon conferences were particularly suc- 
cessful and produced an exchange of ideas 
which proved most valuable. 

In his opening remarks at the first ses- 
sion, October 11, Dean H. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the Section, referred to the grow- 
ing recognition of accountants in many 
important fields today. He noted especially 
the increased number of accounting men 
now being used in the diplomatic phase of 
the gas industry. 

Election of officers followed Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s remarks. Herbert A. Ehrmann, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
was elected chairman for the year 1938-39, 
and F. B. Flahive, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., New York, was elected vice- 
chairman. 


Luncheon Conferences 


The report of the Luncheon Conference 
Committee by T. S. Lever, Philadelphia, 
chairman, outlined the purpose and scope 
of these conferences. Four luncheon con- 
ferences were held simultaneously on Wed- 
nesday, October 12, as follows: Customer 
Accounting, under the leadership of R. B. 
Milne, Columbia Engineering Corp., New 
York; Customer Relations, with Irving K. 
Peck, Binghamton Gas Works, presiding; 
Credits and Collections, headed by E. N. 
Keller, Philadelphia Electric Co.; and Gen- 
eral Accounting, led by H. L. Dalbeck, 
Cambridge Gas Light Company. 

Good customer relations is something 
which works in a circle, Blackwell New- 
hall, chairman of the Customer Relations 
Committee, said in introducing the panel 
discussion, “Team Work and Customer 
Relations—What Are We Doing about It?” 
“Well selected and trained employees mean 
that the job is done right and to the cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction. This results in reduced 
cost to operate all departments—through 
fewer complaints, less service calls, smaller 
number of reverts and numerous other sav- 
ings in costs.” Participating in the discus- 
sion were four members of The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company: T. S. Lever, 


controller; H. S. Christman, sales manager; 
H. D. Lehman, manager, Customers’ Serv- 
ice Department; and Ervin Calhoun, man- 
ager, Stores Department. 

Mr. Calhoun, in discussing the work of 
the Stores Department, said there had been 
a decided trend toward speeding up the 
schedule of delivery service to prevent dis- 
appointment or delay to customers. ‘An 
abnormal delay often creates prospects for 
our competitors,” he said. 

A careful and rigid inspection of ap- 
pliances and materials before acceptance is 
maintained in conjunction with the Cus- 
tomers’ Service Department, he brought 
out. “We also avoid repetition of visits 
while working on customer's premises. For 
instance, at one time it required four trips 
for the completion of a gas range installa- 
tion: (1) Examination of premises and pre- 
paring list of materials; (2) Delivery; (3) 
Installation; (4) Final inspection and re- 
moval of old appliance and materials. 

“We now deliver and install about 85 
per cent of those installations on one visit, 
by employing a combination crew of a 
driver and one fitter, and including removal 
of old range materials. All refrigerators are 
routed and delivered within a given time 
limit so that installation can be completed 
in sequence on the same day.” 


Uniform Classification Progress 


A detailed progress report of the Uni- 
form Classification of Accounts Committee 
was presented by the chairman, H. C. Has- 
brouck, Associated Gas & Electric System, 
Jersey City, N. J. The primary function 
of this committee, it was brought out, is 
to serve as a medium for the interchange 
of ideas among the accountants of the gas 
industry, with the object of furthering uni- 
formity in the use of accounting concepts 
and terminology. At present this work is 
carried on largely through the discussion 
of questions regarding the interpretation 
of the Uniform System of Accounts for Gas 
Utilities recommended by the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners for use by all regulatory bodies. 
While as yet, it was stated, this code of 
accounts has not been formally adopted by 
a majority of the state regulatory commis- 
sions, it is evident that, perhaps with cer- 
tain modifications, it will become a stand- 
ard code for the gas industry. 

The committee, Mr. Hasbrouck said, has 
no final authority to decide controversial 


questions of interpretation, such authority 
resting in the various state regulatory com- 
missions which adopt and prescribe the 
code, or in the Federal Power Commission 
to the extent that that body exercises juris- 
diction over the accounting practices of 
natural gas utilities. 

“It is clear, however,” he said, ‘That 
the weight of opinion among the account- 
ants of the industry, as represented by the 
members of the Committee on Uniform 
Classification of Accounts, will carry con- 
siderable weight in any ultimate official 
interpretations. 

“Certain questions of interpretation,” he 
continued, “have been submitted to the 
committee through the Committee on Sta- 
tistics and Accounts of Public Utilities of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners and through the 
Federal Power Commission. From time to 
time it is planned to publish in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY summaries of opinions expressed 
by members of the committee on questions 
of interpretation.” 


Modification of Codes 


Another function of the Uniform Classi- 
fication of Accounts Committee, Mr. Has- 
brouck stated, ‘‘is to discuss with regulatory 
authorities and to urge upon them, where 
such discussion and such action seem feas- 
ible, modifications in established account- 
ing codes, to bring them more nearly into 
agreement with what the accountants of the 
industry regard as sound and simple prac- 
tice when it appears that prescribed codes 
depart from such principles. 

“The principal exercise of this function 
during the past year was by a group of 
natural gas accountants under the leader- 
ship of F. B. Flahive, who have succeeded 
in inducing the N.A.R.U.C. Committee to 
recommend some important modifications of 
the provisions affecting natural gas produc- 
tion accounts in the code approved by the 
Commissioners’ Association in 1936. 

* "When the time is ripe,” he concluded, 
“it is hoped that certain other provisions 
in that code affecting the manufactured as 
well as the natural gas accounts may also 
be modified and clarified to the benefit of 

all concerned.” ; 

In his capacity as chairman of the Depre- 
ciation Committee, Mr. Hasvrouck reviewed 
the work of this recently formed committee. 
Organized early in 1938 to represent the 
standing committees of the Accounting Sec 
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tion on Uniform Classification of Accounts 
and General Accounting, it is concerned 
with an attempt to reach a general agree- 
ment among the industry accountants upon 
the best way to deal with the vitally im- 
portant but highly complex and long-lived 
tangible property. 

He stated that the committee was organ- 
ized in response to a suggestion from the 
Edison Electric Institute that such a com- 
mittee be formed. to cooperate with a com- 
mittee of the Institute having a similar 
purpose. The two committees had a joint 
meeting in April, at which it was unani- 
mously agreed, first, to attempt to draft a 
statement of the general principles that 
should govern accounting for depreciation; 
and, second, to undertake a detailed fac- 
tual study of retirements and their causes 
as recorded by representative company mem- 
bers of the Association and the Institute. 
The work is now progressing along these 
lines. 


Depreciation Discussed 

H. C. Moore, Jr., New England Gas & 
Electric Association, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman of the General Accounting Com- 
mittee, described briefly the work of that 
committee. He introduced A. B. Crunden, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, who delivered an able 
address on “The Straight Line Depreciation 
Accounting of Telephone Companies.” 

The first session closed with an exposi- 
tion of “The New and More Rigid Distinc- 
tion Between Capital and Maintenance Ex- 
penditures and Its Effect on Depreciation 
Allowances for Income Tax Purposes,”’* by 
C. R. Luebke, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago. 

Reporting for the Accounting Machines 
Committee, G. W. Fuchs, of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., chairman, stated that this 
years work was devoted solely to com- 
piling data dealing with “Applications of 
Accounting Machines to Payroll Account- 
ing.” * 

The Federal Social Security and the Un- 
employment Compensation Acts of many 
states have been in effect long enough to 
permit a reasonable degree of standardiza- 
tion in stationery forms and procedure, Mr. 
Fuchs said in an introduction to the report. 
“This report should prove of value to such 
companies who are now in the market for 
new equipment or who are considering 
changes in procedure but desire to con- 
tinue the use of their present equipment 
augmented by minor equipment,” he said. 

The Office Management Committee, 
under the chairmanship of W. C. Terry, 
Nashville Gas and Heating Co., presented 
a report on “The Necessity for Supervisory 
Training,’”* by A. E. Hald, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., chairman ‘of 
a subcommittee which studied that subject. 
Pointing out that a good and efficient su- 
pervisor is primarily a leader of men, the 
report reveals what makes men failures as 
supervisors. 


*Printed paper available at American Gas 
Association headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Left to right: R. F. Bonsall, Baltimore; Wallace G. Murfit, Philadelphia, and L. O. Gordon, 
New York—who were snapped between. sessions of the Accounting Section 





“Poor leadership, lack of aggressiveness, 
conceit, selfishness, ruling through fear, 
poor self-control, drinking with his fellow- 
workers and envy are the primary reasons 
for the failure of men to succeed in super- 
visory posts,” Mr. Hald said. ‘In a survey 
of successful supervisors we found that 
three-fourths of the causes of success or 
failure related to the supervisor’s personal 
attributes and only one-fourth to technical 
or personal skill.” 


Property Records System 

O. H. Ritenour, assistant treasurer, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, in one of the 
outstanding papers of the session, presented 
a penetrating analysis of “Property Rec- 
ords and Continuous Inventory.”* He pre- 
sented an outline of a property records 
system, including a continuous unit in- 
ventory, which had proven satisfactory in a 
gas company having approximately 170,000 
active meters, and Fixed Capital totaling 
about $35,000,000. 

“The Company,” Mr. Ritenour stated in 
his introduction, “established this continu- 
ous unit inventory in 1935, using, as a 
basis, a complete physical inventory of all 
of its property which was prepared in con- 
nection with a valuation and rate case. The 
unit inventory constitutes a complete, con- 
tinuous record of the company’s fixed cap- 
ital. It contains a description of each prop- 
erty unit as well as its cost. 

“The inventory is operated as an account- 
ing function rather than an engineering 
function. It is maintained in conjunction 
with job cost records, and is relatively 
simple and economical. It provides—in a 
compact, usable form—all information es- 
sential for current operations as well as 
for permanent history. 

“One of the outstanding features of this 
property records system,” he pointed out, 
“is that it is so designed that all original 
papers supporting every entry in every job, 
account or inventory unit may be referred 
to directly, either currently or in years to 
come.” 

The report of the Customer Accounting 
Committee* by John A. Williams, of the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., chairman, 
was the concluding feature of the Account- 
ing Section sessions. This included sub- 


committee studies of “Pet Procedures,” by 
W. R. Seidel, of the Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., chairman, and “Collection Rou- 
tines” by M. J. Coughlin, of The Hart- 
ford Gas Co., chairman. 

Mr. Seidel explained that 17 “pet pro- 
cedures,’ contributed by different com- 
panies, were selected for inclusion in his 
report. Mr. Coughlin’s report consisted of 
a description of the collection routine of 
one of the country’s large gas companies. It 
presented a number of points which should 
prove of interest to the men of the industry 
who are concerned with collection problems. 


New Report Form for 
Gas Utilities 


OPIES of the new annual report form 

for gas and electric utilities, which 
was adopted at the 1937 convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, are available from the 
office of the secretary of that Association. 
The report form is coordinated with the 
revised Uniform System of Accounts for 
Gas and for Electric Utilities as adopted 
at the 1936 convention. 

The Uniform Systems of Accounts are 
printed by the N.A.R.U.C. official reporters, 
the State Law Reporting Co., 30 Vesey 
Street, New York, N. Y., and orders there- 
for should be sent to that company. Orders 
for copies of the report form, however, 
should be addressed to Secretary Clyde S. 
Bailey, 7413 New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Enters Consulting Service 


HARLES H. HUGHES, for many years 

research engineer and designer of 
equipment for Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Corporation, has resigned to establish a 
consulting engineering service at 270 Broad- 
way, New York City. Mr. Hughes is 
widely known in the by-product coke oven 
and gas industries for his work in coal 
carbonization, carburetted water gas and re- 
lated products and processes. He is an 
authority on refractories and their adapta- 
tion to industrial furnace design. 
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CP Gas Range Program Holds Spotlight at 


Domestic Sales Meetings 





Scene from the water heater skit staged by personnel of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany which opened the Wednesday afternoon meeting of the Commercial Section 


HE story of the Certified Performance 

Gas Range, its background, develop- 
ment and sales possibilities, dominated the 
Commercial Section meetings at the Amer- 
ican Gas Association convention in Atlan- 
tic City, October 10-13. A dramatic new 
selling technique, implemented by such gas 
appliances as the CP range, was forecast 
at the two afternoon meetings and the 
executive luncheon conference which made 
up the program. More than 750 executives, 
sales managers and like-minded gas men, 
were stirred to enthusiastic expression by 
the forceful and dramatic performance of 
the program headliners. 


Diversified Program 


While discussions centered on the CP 
gas range because of its fresh appeal, there 
was ample thought given to the use of gas 
for other domestic purposes. House heat- 
ing, water heating, space heating, and re- 
frigeration received prominent places on 
the program. There was also considerable 
discussion of the value of home service 
as a potent selling weapon. A_ special 
breakfast meeting was devoted to this phase 
of the industry's activities. 

F. X. Mettenet, vice-president, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, was elected chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section for the new Association 
year. Davis M. DeBard, Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corporation, New York, was 
named vice-chairman. 

Hugh Cuthrell, vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, and chair- 
man of the Commercial Section, who has 
played a leading part in the development 


of the CP range program, opened the 
initial meeting, Tuesday afternoon, with a 
brief resume of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the year. In addition to the CP 
range program, he referred to the archi- 
tects’ and builders’ contests of the Home 
Appliance Planning Bureau and the new 
sales training courses sponsored by the 
Commercial Section. 


Sales on Uptrend 

Mr. Cuthrell called attention to the im- 
proved conditions in the domestic field of 
the gas industry. He stated that a ten- 
year decline in domestic gas sales (ex- 
clusive of house heating) had been checked 
and that an upward trend was now in evi- 
dence. He attributed this, at least in part, 
to the fact the gas industry was united in a 
forward-looking, aggressive sales campaign 
which included not only raising the efh- 
ciency and beauty of gas appliances but 
also to increased national advertising and 
improved sales methods. The story of gas 
service is being told better than ever be- 
fore, he asserted. 

F. M. Houston, sales manager, Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., and chairman of 
the Domestic Range Committee, which is 
in active charge of promoting the CP 
range, introduced this subject on the pro- 
gram. He reviewed briefly the history of 
the development of the CP requirements 
and the steps taken to date to capitalize 
on the tremendous sales opportunities of- 
fered by the new program. 

Mr. Houston commended the work of 
the CP regional managers who have laid 
the groundwork nationally for an effective 


campaign. Altogether 932 meetings were 
sponsored by these regional managers, he 
said, as a result of which more than 35,000 
employees received first-hand information 
on the CP ranges. 

The future of the Certified Performance 
Range is assured, R. S. Agee, sales promo- 
tion manager, Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers, told the 
convention in a powerful inspirational ap- 
peal for the industry to put its full weight 
behind the campaign. “People in all in- 
come brackets thrill with the new and 
greater convenience, efficiency and _per- 
formance,” he said, “but the important 
thing to the vast majority of people in 
the medium and low income brackets is 
that the CP money-saving features make 
these new ranges a real convenience avail- 
able at a greater economy. 


CP Acceptance 

“Never before,” he asserted, “has an ap- 
pliance had such universal appeal or met 
with such immediate acceptance and sales 
results. Such immediate sales acceptance 
has practically depleted many manufac- 
turers’ initial CP gas range stocks, with 
the result that certain range factories are 
working at high production schedules to 
supply demands for this new product. 


The camera catches E. ]. Boothby, of Wash 

ington, D. C., in a contemplative mood. He 

was a speaker at the executive luncheon 
meeting 
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CP range managers and their guests photographed at dinner during the covention. At the head of the table is F. M. Houston, of Rochester, 
chairman of the Domestic Range Committee. At his left, around the table, are: Helen Smith, Rochester; H. D. Valentine, Chicago; J]. W. 
West, Jr, New York; W. M. Jacobs, Los Angeles; B. H. Gardner, Columbus; E. V. Bowyer, Roanoke; Malcom Leach, Taunton; W. E. 


Leverette, Nashville; R. S. Agee, New York; C. H. Kallstedt, 


“Early field surveys indicate that the 
lion’s share of business is being obtained 
by those sales outlets which are making 
the most of this new convenience and sav- 
ing story. So great are the improvements 
brought about by this new conception in 
cooking equipment that a heretofore satu- 
rated gas range market has been thrown 
wide open. 

“The merchandising opportunity,” he 
emphasized, “offered by the Fall months 
ahead, when coupled with the new sales 
appeals of the CP gas ranges, is certain to 
cause gas ranges to be the first major home 
appliance to substantially recover from 
the past sales recession.” 


Replacement Market 

Mr. Agee buttressed his argument _ by 
pointing to the results of a market survey 
recently concluded. This indicated that, of 
the 16,000,000 gas ranges now in use, 
9,000,000 are obsolete in design, lacking 
heat control or insulation and dozens of 
other improvements now offered by the 
modern gas range. “In other words,” he 
said, “more than 56 per cent of the ranges 
in the average dealer’s selling territory are 
outmoded and need to be replaced with 
the new and modern gas equipment. 

“Statistics just compiled show that more 
than 5,000,000 ranges now in use are 
more than 10 years old,” he said. Giving 
point to his remarks, and as an object 
lesson of just how antiquated these old 
ranges are, Mr. Agee displayed a ten-year- 
old range on the speaker's platform and 
treated it with such disdainful contempt as 
to bring rounds of applause from his audi- 
ence. 

“The importance of this tremendous re- 
placement market,” he said, “is further 
emphasized when it is realized that it can 
be proved that the old gas range can be 
replaced with a new CP gas range at a 
real money saving to the consumer. The CP 
range finances itself because of its three 
Super-savings in time, fuel and food,” he 
concluded. 





“We're Not Ugly—lIt’s Just the Way We 
Dress,”” was the title of some pointed re- 
marks by Ray T. Ratliff, Kansas City Gas 
Company, urging gas companies to raise 
the standard of their local newspaper ad- 
vertising, and tie it up with the national 
advertising campaign. He deplored the poor 
impression created by most local adver- 
tising and contrasted it with the lively, 
beautiful illustrations and layouts used in 
the national campaign. “Show your gas 
appliances in such attractive settings that 
an overwhelming desire to buy will be cre- 
ated in the prospect’s mind,” was the sub- 
stance of his timely message. 

The session closed with a colorful and 
dramatic demonstration of “What 130,- 
000,000 People Want To Know,” by E. C. 
Sorby, George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill. They want to know how to simplify 
cooking and the CP range is the answer 
to their desires, he said. With the aid of 
a CP gas range wrapped in cellophane 
which cooked a roast while he talked, and 
other effective devices, Mr. Sorby drove 
home many selling points on the CP gas 
range. 


Executive Conference 

A special. luncheon meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section for more than 100 execu- 
tives on Thursday, brought out further 
valuable discussion of the CP range pro- 
gram. F. X. Mettenet, of Chicago, newly 
elected chairman of the Section, presided 
and introduced the speakers. 

Herman Russell, president, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., and past president 
of the American Gas Association, urged 
the necessity of enlarging the industry’s 
research program. “It is imperative,” he 
declared, ‘that not only must gas ranges 
be continually improved, but there must 
be a sustained research program on water 
heaters, house heating equipment, and 
other appliances as well.” 

He praised the development of the CP 
range as a long step in the right direction, 
but asserted that the specifications should 


Aurora; J]. P. Hanlan, Newark; Ada Bessie Swann, New York; G. F. B. 
Owens, Brooklyn; Louis Stein, Minneapolis 





be further increased. A movement to step 
up the specifications is even now under 
way, he said. 

W. A. Jones, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Cities Service Co., joined 
the plea for more efficient equipment. At 
the same time he congratulated the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and the gas industry 
for the flavor of commercialism now ap- 
parent. “We have always needed more 
commercially minded men in this indus- 
try,” he asserted. 


Rochester Studies Praised 

Mr. Jones praised the fact-finding 
studies conducted by Mr. Russell in the 
past few years in his own company which 
clearly defined the field of gas and elec- 
tricity. “The results of those studies were 
an eye-opener to many executives of com- 
bination companies,” he said. 

The CP range program came in for 
more praise from the next speaker, W. M. 
Jacobs, general superintendent of sales, 
Southern California Gas Company. He 
stated that his company had marshalled 
all its advertising and publicity forces 
with the mass-action objective of creat- 
ing immediate gossip about the CP range. 
“The results,” he said, “were highly sat- 
isfactory.” 

Davis M. DeBard complimented the 
manufacturers on the production of CP 
ranges, and, at his suggestion, the audi- 
ence joined in hearty applause for their 
cooperation. 

Walter C. Beckjord, vice-president and 
general manager, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., in a brief inspirational talk, 
urged the necessity for more sales effort 
to keep the public sold on gas service. 

The Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C., is cooperating fully 
in the CP range program, E. J. Boothby, 
vice-president and general manager, de- 
clared. 

The spotlight switched to gas water 
heaters at the opening of the Wednesday 
session when a skit, showing how to 
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make a water heater sale, was presented 
by G. F. B. Owens, and staged by per- 
sonnel of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. A skillful portrayal of selling 
technique won wide acclaim for the par- 
ticipants. 

Trends in home service were ably 
sketched by Mildred Clark, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., and chairman of the 
Home Service Committee. Home service, 
she said, had accepted many challenges in 
recent years and, because of its versatil- 
ity, had become increasingly important 
in the sales field. 

“At the close of the past year,” she 
pointed out, “a questionnaire conducted 
by seven companies in our industry re- 
vealed that we did not receive reports 
concerning how many customer contacts 
had been had, but how many additional 
employee organization classes had been 
held, how many additional activities were 
directed toward the public who could as 
effectively tell our story when convinced 
of the values of our modern gas service 
and its appliances through which it is 
used.” 


H. D. Valentine, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., in a paper on “The 
Susceptibility Quotient—End Product of 
Sales Promotion,” told of the mass sell- 
ing program of his company which had 
been successful in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Valentine offered three principles 
for developing a true susceptibility quo- 
tient for house heating. ‘First of all,” 
he said, “salesmen’s information must 
be accurate, honest, conclusive and yet 
flexible enough to meet variations that 
exist in the homes of different prospects. 
The second principle has to do with the 
actual installation of the equipment—the 
bulwark of confidence which the sales- 
man feels after he has closed a sale. He 
must feel confident that adequate checks 
on his estimate and the character of the 
equipment sold back up his statements 
to the customer. 

“The third precept is a corollary of 
the first two. Even if the sale was prop- 
erly closed and the installation efficiently 
completed, true success still depends on 
customer satisfaction year after year. We 
have found call-backs on existing installa- 
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tions to determine customer satisfaction 
most helpful,’’ he said. 

As definite proof of the value of these 
principles, Mr. Valentine said: “If you 
asked our 7,643 gas heat customers if 
they were fully satisfied with gas heat, 98 
per cent would answer in the affirmative.” 

The work of the gas refrigerator as a 
domestic load builder is recognized by 
all in the industry, H. Carl Wolf, Atlanta 
Gas Light Company, said in an enlight- 
ening discussion of “Refrigeration and 
the Future.” “Its high load factor; its 
incremental load characteristics; its tend- 
ency to hold other domestic gas loads, 
to say nothing of the additional customer 
acceptance for gas service as a whole 
which it is building up, are worthy at- 
tributes,” he said. 

He decried the suggestion that the 
automatic refrigerator market had reached 
the saturation mark. “Certainly 50 per 
cent of our utility-served American homes 
served with automatic refrigeration does 
not sound like saturation, and, if we have 
reached that point, gas refrigeration is 
still serving a minor portion of the load.” 








Trends in Home Service Work Reviewed 
at Popular Breakfast Meeting 


HE largest Home Service Breakfast in 
the history of that popular event at 
Association conventions, was held Wednes- 
day morning, October 12, in Atlantic City, 
N. J. More than 225 gas company execu- 
tives, sales managers, women’s magazine 
editors, and home service directors listened 
to a series of short talks giving the high- 
lights of home service activities during 
the past year. Mildred Clark, of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company, chairman of 
the Home Service Committee, presided. 
President N. C. McGowen, in a short 
talk, characterized home service as “the one 
activity in the industry that enables the gas 
companies to come close to the consumer 
and get his views.” 


Home Service Work Expands 


Mr. Forward touched upon the evolution 
of home service and stated that emphasis is 
now largely placed on featuring the ap- 
pliances the individual gas company has to 
sell. He explained that home service work 
has expanded, just as women in the home 
have expanded to wider fields. 

“You, as home service workers must tie 
in your activities with the companies, for 
you are an integral part of the organiza- 
tion. One part cannot get along without 
the other—the work today is coordinated, 
not only in the company, but in the Asso- 
ciation in the advancement of our business. 
Your job and our job is two-fold: To make 
living better in the American home, and to 
sell gas.” 

Mr. Cuthrell, as chairman of the Com- 


By Jesstre McQuEEN 
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mercial Section, under which the Home 
Service Committee functions, pointed out 
three different trends for home service 
workers to consider: 

1. The testing of equipment for per- 
formance, as information to pass on to the 
sales force. 

2. The making of sales surveys through- 
out the field during the usual home service 
contacts. 

3. Service research to find the reasons 
for the rising costs in service. 

Because of the large attendance, the 
usual interesting feature of individual in- 
troductions, was omitted from the program. 
Association officers presented were Conrad 
N. Lauer, president-elect; Herman Russell, 
past president; C. E. Paige, past president; 
W. C. Beckjord, vice-president. F. X. Met- 
tenet of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, as incoming chairman of the 
Commercial Section, was introduced to- 
gether with Gladys Price of the Southern 
California Gas Company, Los Angeles, in- 
coming chairman of the Home Service 
Committee. 

A series of short talks on home service 
activities was presented by five home serv- 
ice directors. A major activity of the Home 
Service Committee this year has been the 
assembling of a questionnaire by Helen 
Smith of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation. A printed booklet entitled 
“Facts and Figures on Home Service Work” 
was presented to all present and Miss Smith 


summed up some of the major conclusions 
given in the report. 

New trends in home service work are: 
a more general use of preliminary train- 
ing courses for new home service girls; 
widespread work among the general em- 
ployee groups with special emphasis on 
salesmen training; direct home service par- 
ticipation in assisting salesmen to complete 
appliance sales. In the returns, which rep- 
resented 44% of the total personnel in 
home service work, it was found that the 
number of customers reached by home serv- 
ice in those companies was 2,366,187. To- 
day, there are 498 home service departmenis 
in gas companies throughout the country, 
and their directors with their assistants total 
1,200 women in the work. 


Dealer Cooperation 

Since trade-dealer cooperation functions 
as a well known activity in home service 
work on the Pacific Coast, Gladys Price of 
Los Angeles discussed its operation. Ap- 
pliance dealers in Los Angeles make 95% 
of the total range sales, which for the yeaf 
1937 amounted to 80,000 ranges, and every 
dealer is urged to request a home call on 
new appliances sold. 

Home service departments also have held 
newspaper cooking schools, Miss Price 
brought out, and have secured the maxi- 
mum in dealer cooperation. The schools 
are held in connection with appliance 
campaigns and are a definite aid in sales 
promotion. Miss Price described the co- 
operation with department stores and ex- 
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The Home Service Breakfast established an attendance record 





plained the success, of which they are 
most proud, in the settling of dealer 
complaints. She described also, the activ- 
ity in the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of San Francisco, where Appliance 
Counsellors have conducted schools for 
dealer salesmen. 

“Kitchen Parties—A Plan To Increase 
Load” was the subject developed by Edna 
Mohr of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Co. Miss Mohr stated that the conclusion 
of experimentation was that the kitchen 
party for their company was the most 
effective sales activity devised for use in 
home service work. 


Kitchen Parties Bring Sales 


As a statistical report, Miss Mohr 
stated that 619 kitchen parties were con- 
ductid for this company and its dealers 
during the past two years. A check on 
reports of the average sales results, in 
just one of the 11 divisions of the com- 
pany revealed that 71 ranges, 9 refrigera- 
tors and several small appliances were 
sold to home makers attending kitchen 
parties during the past six months. 

Pauline Watson of The Gas Service 
Company of Topeka, Kansas, described 
home service work over a one-year period 
as “Home Service at Home on the Sales 
Floor.” Miss Watson spoke as a repre- 
sentative of one of the new people in 
home service work—new in the work, 
and working in a new department. She 
explained her training period, which was 
that of three months’ training in the com- 
pany’s office in Kansas City and one 
month as an assistant in another company 
office in Wichita. 

“Home Service in the CP Range Pro- 
gtam” was the assignment given Ruth 
Soule of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. Miss Soule described the plan of 
testing ranges considered for sale, with 
the idea of insuring customer satisfaction. 
Technical tests were made, with assist- 


ance given by shop men, manufacturers 
and the sales organization. As the ranges 
were selected, it was necessary to plan a 
program to tell the CP story. This in- 
volved first, work with employees as well 
as with the public. The presentation of 
the CP story for salesmen included a com- 
parison of a CP and a BC range, each 
connected with a large meter and each 
presided over by a home service girl. 
Speed tests of the giant burner, speed of 
pre-heating, economy of the banked flame, 
removal of guess work—and in fact, all 22 
points were developed in a dramatic fashion. 
Miss Soule described briefly other plans 
for promoting the CP program as used in 
different home service departments. In 
the Home Service News Letter, these 
plans and others recently sent in to the 
Home Service Counsellor will be described. 
Miss Soule presented to the people 
present, pictures of the promotional ma- 
terial being used in the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, and in illustration of the 


program under way, she told of the social 
worker calling on a colored lady in the 
deep South. “How many children have 
you?” asked the social worker. “Four,” 
answered her hostess. “How old are 
they?” Well, one’s porch size, and one’s 
yard size, and one’s lap size and one’s 
cradle size.” The CP range, the lusty in- 
fant of the gas industry, although scarcely 
more than two months old is all of yard size 
and seems destined to break all boundaries. 


Home Service Leader 


LADYS B. PRICE, home service su- 

pervisor of the Southern California 
Gas Company, Los Angeles, for the last 
six years, has been appointed chairman of 
the Home Service Committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. She is a graduate 
of Oregon State College with a B.S. degree 
in Home Economics and has been in home 
service work since 1929. 





cooking. 


matic oven heat control.” 





“You really ought to be wearing this symbol on your charm 
bracelet—it means good fortune to American women. For 
you'll find this CP seal on some remarkable new gas ranges. 
The seal looks modest, but any range that bears it is quietly 
boasting of 22 new ways to give you improved service. 
“Each of the 22 qualifications means a saving of fuel, a saving of time, 
or a saving of YOU. For example, fuel is saved by: more efficient 
surface, broiler, and oven burners; highly effective insulation for ovens 
and broilers; two-way burners that maintain either rapid or very slow 


“For time saving these ranges have: increased broiling area and speed; 
faster oven preheating; faster surface burners. To save your energy 
they offer: automatic lighting of surface, broiler and oven (no matches, 
no stooping!); at least one giant burner for quantity cooking; auto- 


—November McCall’s. 
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Industrial Gas Men Swap New Ideas, Sales Plans 


and Experiences at Convention 


The newly elected chairman 
of the Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion, Frank H. Trembly, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, steps out 
with Roy Wilson, also of 
Philadel phia 


DEAS and enthusiasms burst 

like popcorn for three consecu- 
tive afternoons in the Rose Room of the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, when the 
largest-ever group of industrial gas men 
staged the Industrial Gas Sessions of the 
Association's annual convention, October 10 
to 13. Twenty-eight well qualified speak- 
ers vented their best experience before a 
total of some 250 listeners—all out to 
learn—and everyone joined in active inter- 
changes of plans and pronouncements. Let's 
see who said what. 


“Management Solidly Behind Industrial 
Departments”—Hawley 

The Industrial Gas Club Luncheon, an- 
nual lead-off feature, Tuesday noon, was 
dominated by its principal speaker, George 
S. Hawley, president of The Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Gas Light Company. He at- 
tributed the tremendous increase in the con- 


*Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


By Harry W. Smirnu, Jr. 
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sumption of gas for industrial purposes to 
the alertness and aggressiveness of an orig- 
inally small group, and assured this grow- 
ing branch of the gas business that “utility 
management is now solidly behind indus- 
trial gas departments—expecting and re- 
ceiving much from them.” 

Mr. Hawley emphasized the fact that, 
at last, industry has come to look to gas 
companies for honest and fair engineering 
help—even to the extent of recommending 


The university-of-gas round table led by 

H. M. Brundage, Washington; A. M. Ap- 

mann, Derby; and Claude A. Gates, Dan- 
bury 


competitive fuels, if the case is clear cut; 
and commented, “In these days of political 
nostrums, devastating taxes, and war threats 
—-when it is almost impossible to speak 
enthusiastically or optimistically of any 
field—it is encouraging to speak of the fu- 
ture of gas in industry both enthusiastically 
and optimistically.” 


Gas in Industry Up 67 to 90% in 
Five Years 
Statistics like these were eye-openers in 
the progress story told by Hale A. Clark 
of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany and chairman of the Industrial Gas 
Section. Mr. Clark’s address set the Tues- 


day afternoon sessions off in a thoughtful 
direction by reviewing “Important Steps 
During the Past Year in the Progress of 
Industrial and Commercial Gas.” He called 
attention to the findings of six Industrial 
Gas Section committees, and encouraged 
industrial gas men to obtain published 
copies,* and capitalize upon their con- 
clusions. The six reports cover subjects 
of: Industrial and Commercial Air Condi- 
tioning, Volume Water Heating, Non- 
Ferrous Metals, Gas Engine Power, Ceramic 
Industries, and Advertising and Publicity. 

“Our job is a selling job, where aggres- 
siveness counts,” said Mr. Clark, adding 
the caution, “And remember, no job stays 
sold without follow-up.” 


Plan for Protecting 200,000 M.C.F. 

Against Oil 

The pressing machine business is 

worth $155,000 per year to Con- 

solidated Gas Electric Light & 

Power Company of Baltimore. 

Hence, when this load started 

to slip to kerosene, Charles 

C. Krausse of the Balti- 

more utility came up with 

a program—one which 

worked. In the first month 

alone, 29 oil jobs were 


George S. Hawley, president of The Bridge- 
port Gas Light Company, during his ah 
dress before the luncheon meeting 
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converted to gas. Since the start of the 
campaign, no gas-using tailor in Baltimore 
has gone over to kerosene. The plan—sim- 
ple, straightforward and based on super- 
service in a service-starved field—made 
top-notch material for the first of three 
idea-laden papers offered pursuant to Mr. 
Clark’s review of progress. Lawrence E. 
Biemiller presented Mr. Krausse’s text. 


Care and Feeding. of the Air Conditioning 
Infant 

Concerning the relative futures of gas and 
electricity for operating air conditioning 
equipment, Charles R. Bellamy of Colum- 
bia Gas and Electric Corp., described, “An 
early inning in a baseball game between the 
‘Electric Giants’ and the ‘Gas House Gang.’ 
At the moment the ‘Electric Giants’ lead, 
but Gas is at bat with its lead-off men com- 


Money Is Made, Not Spent, in the 
‘ Commercial Gas Kitchen 

The first of two Wednesday afternoon 
symposia on the commercial utilization of 
gas hewed to the point “How Far Have We 
Gone in Modernizing Commercial Kitch- 
ens?” George L. Cullen, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Gas Company, led the symposium; drove 
home the necessity for cooperating with 
kitchen equipment houses; classed news- 
paper advertising which plugs gas-conscious 
chefs and local spots as an important means 
of promotion; and recommended drives to 
remove old equipment. 

Hugh L. Wathen, Atlantic City Gas Co., 
covering hotel kitchens, told how oil had 
been routed from 21 out of 24 Atlantic 
City hotels; and boasted that 70% of all 
that city’s hotels had strictly modern gas 
cooking equipment. A 26% savings in fuel 
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tion insurance is a factor and one which 
will become increasingly important,” he 
stated. 

Each speaker gave suggestions for sales 
procedure. Subsequent discussion was quite 
active—especially on matters of competitive 
fuels. 


Modern Commercial Gas Equipment 


Designed for Sales 

Ranges, broilers, fat friers, and miscel- 
laneous commercial cooking equipment, 
were all brought up for active analysis 
“from manifold to flue” in the symposium on 
“Sales Features of Today’s Gas Commercial 
Cooking Equipment” led by Harry A. Sut- 
ton of Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. Charles F. Henness, 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
pointed out that ‘fundamentally, the com- 


The speakers’ table at the industrial gas luncheon. Left to right, are: Clifford E. Paige, Brooklyn; Frank C. Smith, Houston; Frank H. 
Trembly, Jr., Philadelphia; George S. Hawley, Bridgeport; Hale A. Clark, Detroit; F. T. Rainey, Columbus; H. E. G. Watson, Toronto, 


ing up. Two men are on base and there are no 
outs. As you know, anything can happen in 
baseball—and so it can in air conditioning.” 

Mr. Bellamy introduced Charles S. Leo- 
pold, consulting engineer and air condi- 
tioning expert, who presented a thorough- 
going technical analysis of the ‘Relative 
Importance of Dehumidification and Cool- 
ing in Air Conditioning.” He named and 
evaluated for the benefit of industrial gas 
men the obstacles they must overcome in 
getting air conditioning consultants to 
specify gas operated systems. 


Making Insulation Earn Its Keep 
The importance of insulation in making 
industrial furnaces and ovens pay their way 
came to fore in G. E. Grimshaw's paper 
“Bringing Insulation Facts Up to Date.” 
This Johns-Manville expert evaluated the rel- 
ative merits of fire clay brick backed up by 
insulating brick and insulating fire brick. 
Alsohedescribed and discussed each of eleven 
different types of insulating materials for in- 
dustrial ovens operated at 700 degrees F. 
or lower. Engineering and economic data on 
how to select and apply insulation for vari- 

Ous types of installations was featured. 


and Eugene D. Milener, New York 


cost alone was achieved in the Hotel Tray- 
more through modern gas kitchen installa- 
tions. Said Mr. Wathen, “Sell the idea 
that money is made, not spent, in the 
kitchen.” 

Comparing the 37 pieces of modern gas 
equipment purchased for the Italian Gov- 
ernment Building of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 with the inefficient coal, 
charcoal, and wood-fired apparatus one 
would have found at the Chicago Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893, Harold Hone, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, painted the restaurant side of the 
progress picture. He further noted that 
“Of the more than 10,000 restaurants in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, not more than 
100 use any other fuel for food prepara- 
tion than gas.” 

“The institutional market for commer- 
cial gas cooking appliances has been the 
most stable and productive one during the 


. past two years” was the encouragement 


offered by George Henderson of the Amer- 
ican Stove Company, in the wind-up paper. 
He outlined a tremendous and every-grow- 
ing hospital, school and college market for 
gas cooking. “The arrival of hospitaliza- 


mercial range customer is interested in (1) 
food quality, (2) overall economy, and 
(3) appearance, in that order’; and in- 
dicated the features of today’s appliances 
which are useful in accenting these points. 
A tabular form of listing mechanical sales 
features, their benefits, and the reasons, was 
suggested for use by salesmen. Improved 
fry tops, insulated and thermostatically 
controlled ovens with positive means for 
introducing secondary air, and other fea- 
tures were lauded as contributing to place 
“commercial gas cooking well ahead of its 
competition.” Mr. Henness advocated con- 
certed action towards convincing chefs of 
the economy and improved results of low 
temperature roasting. 

Covering gas broilers, Harry M. Wool- 
man, Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
observed that 3,000 heavy duty ceramic 
broilers were already in service, indicating 
the potency of the ceramic or infra-red-ray 
element as a sales feature. “Today's im- 
proved broiler uses about 130 cubic feet 
of manufactured gas per hour as compared 
with 300 cubic feet for the old style 
broiler,” he noted in the course of out- 
lining recent advances in design. He urged, 
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“Let us not be satisfied with a fine order 
for a gas kitchen and allow a competitive 
broiler to be installed.” 

The modern deep fat fryer is also a re- 
born beauty. “The immersion tube fryer 
does away once and for all with the char- 
ring and burning of food particles,” ac- 
cording to James F. Pitman of J. C. Pit- 
man & Sons, Lynn, Mass. Another signifi- 
cant point Mr. Pitman emphasized is that 
in frying the fat costs frequently exceed 
by a wide margin the total costs of initial 
appliance purchase, depreciation, upkeep, 
and fuel. Modern gas fryers materially cut 
down on fat costs. 

The paper prepared by A. O. Leech, 
Portland (Oregon) Gas & Coke Co., on 
“The Sales Features of Miscellaneous Gas 
Commercial Cooking Equipment was read 
by C. George Segeler of American Gas As- 
sociation Headquarters. It included a de- 
tailed analysis of the form in which the 
Oregon utility makes estimates for com- 
mercial cooking installations. An unusual 
feature of these estimates is a listing of 
intangible benefits that may be expected to 
accrue from the use of gas—with a specific 
dollar value given for each. As far as 
was indicated in the discussion this is the 
first time that such an economic breakdown 
of intangibles had been brought to the 
attention of the industrial gas fraternity. 


University-of-Gas-Experience 
Round Table 

To close the Wednesday meeting on a 
new note, three sales managers, A. M. 
Apmann, Derby (Conn.) Gas & Electric 
Co., H. M. Brundage, Washington Gas 
Light Co., and Claude A. Gates, Danbury 
& Bethel (Conn.) Gas & Electric Co., aped 
the style of the University of Chicago's 
Sunday Radio Round Table in presenting 
material on “Expanding Markets for Com- 
mercial Gas Sales." Assisted by a uni- 
formed waiter, the three bantered back 
and forth from carefully prepared script, 
swapping interesting gas sales experience 
concerning barber shops, markets, beauty 
shops, stationery stores, soda fountains, 
butcher shops, and laundries. Water heating 
and commercial refrigeration came in for 
their share of the repartee. No comment 
was standard—each packed an odd twist 
or a new idea. 


Need Men, Youth, Surveys and Plans— 
To Build Industrial Gas Loads 

The first symposium at Thursday's In- 
dustrial Gas Session drew fire on the title 
“Have We Been Overlooking Opportuni- 
ties in Small Industrial Uses for Gas?” 
Led by Lawrence R. Foote, Central Illi- 
nois Electric & Gas Co., the three speakers, 
N. R. Gorsuch, Citizens Gas & Coke Util- 
ity of Indianapolis, C. T. Bennett, Con- 
sumer’s Gas Co. of Toronto, and W. Wirt 
Young, Watertown, Conn., all used nu- 
merous slides to illustrate smaller, but load- 
building industrial uses of gas. Mr. Gorsuch 
showed slides of special applications in 
his territory—-an amazing diversity, replete 
with useful tips for industrial gas depart- 


ments. A set-up helpful in winning back 
lost smoke-house business was included. 
Mr. Bennett restricted himself chiefly to 
bench equipment—Bunsen, soldering, blast, 
small forge, and special burners. He proved 
that the smaller installations can often be 
the “foot in the door’ which opens to 
larger gas utilizations. Toronto has built 
fine loads by following up Bunsen burner 
sales. 

Mr. Young’s thesis was that the small 
installations are not only worth getting, but 
may be the key to doubled industrial gas 
loads. He pleaded for more attention in 
this quarter—asking management for the 
wherewithal for (1) more men, (2) 
younger men, (3) complete market sur- 
veys, and (4) definite merchandising pro- 
grams. “The medium or small industrial 
prospect,” said Mr. Young, “Is interested 
mainly in quality, convenience and flexi- 
bility. In two out of three cases he will 
not instigate and demand discussions of 
cost of operation, unless the industrial gas 
salesman suggests the point to him.” 


Proven Industrial Equipment Sales 
Techniques 

Four men described “Successful Meth- 
ods for Promoting the Sale of Standardized 
Industrial Gas Equipment’ in the final 
symposium led by John H. Warden, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Corp. Elmer C. Cook, 
American Gas Furnace Company, featured 
“Heat Treating Units,” C. W. Roll, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., chose ‘Reel Bake 
Ovens,” and E. E. Magnuson, Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Company, took “Gas Steam 
Boilers.”” R. Louis Towne, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., tied the viewpoints of all three 
speakers together in thirteen bold red-and- 
black visuals—a “Here’s How’’ demonstra- 
tion of practical selling of standardized 
equipment. The “proof of the pudding” 
could well have been the sales records of 
the four speakers. 


Stump Me If You Can—On Gas in 
Industry 


Perhaps the highlight of three days’ 
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work was the closing feature, ‘Tom Brooks’ 

Question Box.” From the time of the first 

gavel stroke on Tuesday a waist-high mail 

box, fitted with pencils and special blanks, 

obstructed free movement up the center 
(Continued on page 414) 


Industrial Gas Writer 
is Appointed 


ETURNING 

to the gas in- 

dustry after two 

years in the field of 

non-ferrous metal 

publicity and adver- 

tising, Harry W. 

Smith, Jr., formerly 

of the A. G. A, 

Testing Laboratories, 

in October assumed 

the post of director 

of industrial pub- 

Harry W. Smith licity for the Amer- 

ican Gas _ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith's efforts will point towards 
stimulating interest in the use of gas metal- 
lurgical, ceramic, baking, commercial cook- 
ing and water heating, institutional hair 
drying, and general manufacturing and 
commercial purposes, through the technical, 
trade and business press. 

An engineering graduate (Case School 
of Applied Science 1930, Princeton 1931) 
Mr. Smith has served with the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the A.G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratories both at Cleveland and 
Los Angeles as a research engineer. His 
experience in gas publicity began at the 
Cleveland Laboratories of the Association 
in 1932 when he became assistant to the 
manager of publications. Since mid-1936 
he has been in the advertising department 
of The New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York City. 

He is a member of Beta Theta Pi, Tau 
Beta Pi, Sigma Xi, and the American So- 
ciety for Metals. 





November: 

Magazine Date 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


American Restaurant 
Bakers Helper 
Bakers Weekly 
Ceramic Industry 
Food Industries 
Hotel Management 
Industrial Heating 
Iron Age 

Metals and Alloys 
Metal Progress November 
Modern Hospital November 
Steel November 





Industrial & Commercial Advertising for November 


The Advertising Committee of the Industrial Gas Section, J. P. Leinroth, chair- 
man, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, announce that full-page advertisements 
will appear in the following trade and business magazines during the month of 


Topic 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Improved Bake Ovens 
Improved Bake Ovens 
Gas in the Ceramic Industry 
Gas for Heat Processing of Foods 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
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F. M. Goodwin, Chairman 


Technical Section 
H. W. Hartman, Secretary 
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A. M. Beebee, Vice-Chairman 





F. M. Goodwin, newly elected chairman of 
the Technical Section 


An informal group of operating men, left 

to right: W. J. Harvey, Newark; E. F. 

Weeks, Paterson; H. B. Young, Pittsburgh; 
Otto Reiner, Newark 





Technical Research Is Theme 


of Atlantic City Meeting 


NGINEERS, 

chemists, and 
other technically 
minded men _ who, 
in the aggregate, are 
responsible for the 
high state of oper- 
ating efficiency for 
which the gas in- 
dustry is noted, 
participated in three 
fact-finding sessions 
during the annual 
convention of the 
Association in At- 
lantic City, October 10-13. It was a real 
brass-tacks - meeting, over which J. V. 
Postles, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
Technical Section, presided. 

F. M. Goodwin, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, was elected chairman of the 
Section, while A. M. Beebee, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., was named vice-chair 
man. 

An outstanding address on “Research and 
Recovery in the Gas Industry” by Pro- 
fessor Erwin H. Schell, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, struck the keynote 
of the sessions. His penetrating remarks 
on research from an Association viewpoint 


J. V. Postles 


have been reproduced in full in this issue 
of the MonTHLY. 

B. T. Franck, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Grand Rapids, presented a thought- 
provoking paper on “Sales and Service.” 

All of the remaining papers, including 


L. W. Tuttle, Chicago, at left, and Dr. W. 
A. Pearl, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, one of the principal speakers at 
the Thursday Technical Section meeting 


Henry R. Cook, Jr., Baltimore, A. I. Snyder 
and son, of Detroit, talking it over between 


Sessions 


L.]. Willien, Chicago,and H. L. Gaidry, New 
Orleans, join the corps of candid camera- 
men at the convention. Both Mr. Willien and 
Mr. Gaidry were headliners on the program 
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important committee reports, which are 

listed below, are available in printed form 

at American Gas Association headquarters, 

420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Space does not permit a summary of these 

papers here but members of the Technical 

Section are urged to write in for copies. 

They contain highly significant material 

compiled by experts in their respective 

fields. Here’s the list: 

Gas Conditioning Committee Report, O. S. 

Hagerman (chairman), Atlantic Seaboard 

Corp., New York, N. Y. 

(a) A Primer on Deposits in Gas Pipes 
and Appliances, Dr. A. R. Powell, 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(b) Control of Deposits in Manufac- 
tured Gas Distribution Systems, A. 


* Reproduced in full in accompanying article. 
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R. Belyea and R. L. McAll, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of N. Y. Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Chemical Committee Report, Prof. J. J. 
Morgan (chairman), Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Gas Production Committee, C. R. Locke 
(chairman), Chicago By-Product Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Colloidal Properties of Iron Oxide in the 
Removal of Hydrogen Sulphide from 
Gas, Dr. Frank H. Dotterweich, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Texas; and Dr. Wilbert J. Huff, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Extinction of Gas Flames by Steam, Data 
Underlying the Practice of Steam Purg- 
ing, Jesse S. Yeaw and Louis Shnidman, 
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Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Steam as a Purging Agent, R. E. Kruger, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Distribution Committee, H. L. Gaidry 
(chairman), New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Engineering Significance of the National 
Bureau of Standards Soil Corrosion Data, 
K. H. Logan, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

The Metallography and Welding of High 
Strength Structural Steels, Dr. W. A. 
Pearl, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Variations in Interchangeability Formulae 
in Higher B.t.u. Gases,* L. J. Willien, 
Public Utility Engineering & Service 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 











Variations in Interchangeability Formulae 


in High B.t.u. Gases 


HERE are four factors inherent in the 
utilization of gas. They are: 


1. Specific Gravity. 

2. Heating Value. 

3. Chemical Composition. 
4. Gas Line Pressure. 


The first two are dependent upon the 
third though their aspects are of a physical 
rather than of a chemical nature. The 
fourth is independent of the other three, 
being entirely a function of the relation 
between the distribution equipment and 


the demand. 


The replacement of manufactured gas 
with natural gas and mixtures of natural 
and manufactured gases has brought with 
it a problem of interchangeability of gases 
for peak loads and emergency use. 


By Leon J. WILLIEN 


Public Utility Engineering and Service 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


In connection with its research on mixed 
gases, the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory de- 
veloped an empirical formula for deter- 
mining limits in mixing city gases. This 
formula is as follows: 


__ht At da ha Aa ht At 


= + — (17) 
ha Aadt 5000 Ea Fa 5000 Et Ft. 
Where: 


C = index of change in performance of ap- 
pliances. For continued satisfactory 
performance of appliances when the 
gas on which they have been adjusted 
to perform satisfactorily (ad- 
justment gas) is to be re- 





product of combustion 60° F. to 1600° 
F., B.t.u. per cu.ft. 

F=summation of the products of the 
mol fraction and a constant resolving 
each combustible constituent to the 
basis of equivalent free hydrogen. 

=H: + 5.36 CO + 35.2 Ill. + 273 
CH, + 38.7 GH. + 80.8 CGH», 
where Hz, CO, IIl., etc. = Mol frac- 
tion of each combustible constituent 
in the gas, and 

a and t = subscripts designating the adjust- 

ment gas and test gas respec- 
tively. 


While the use of this formula is not 
complicated, the calculations involved are 
numerous and tedious, especially calculat- 
ing the factors E and F. 

In connection with the work I have done 








placed by another gas (test 
gas) the value of C should 
be held between 0.85 and 








1.15. 
h= gross or total heating value, 








B.t.u. per cu.ft. 


A = air theoretically required for 
complete combustion, cu.ft. 











per cu.ft. of gas. 
d = specific gravity (air = 1.0). 





E = the heat capacity of the theo- 








retical products of combus- 
tion 60° F. to 1600° F., 
B.t.u. 


CU.PT. THEORETICAL AIR/CU.FT. OF GAS 
= 
So 








= 0.029VCO; + 0.023VH:0 
+ 0.0189VN2, where V = 








volume of each product as 
indicated by the respective 
subscripts CO2, HzO and Nz, 




















formed by the combustion 
of one cu.ft. of gas with the 
air theoretically required for 


























€ 800 aco 


Specific gravity vs. B.t.u. 


Chart 1. 
AA—Carburetted water gas; BB—Oil gas 


complete combustion, cu.ft. 
and 0.029, 0.023 and 0.0189 
= heat capacity of each 


B05 601 


Chart 2. Theoretical air for combustion vs. Bit 
AA—-Oil gas; AB—Carburetted water gas 
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on the production of manufac- 
we tured gases that can be used as a 
substitute for natural gas, it was oe 
noticed that in the case of oil i 
gas a definite relation existed be- = 1 
tween the B.t.u., Specific Gravity, VA 
and the theoretical air required ; 
for combustion. Since these three 
factors are involved in the 
A.G. A. Empirical Formula it 
was decided to determine whether 
any relation existed between the SPECIFIC GRAVITY VS 8.7.0. 
B.t.u. and the other two factors 
involved in the A.G. A. Empiri- ee 
cal Formula, namely, Factors E 
and F. These factors were calcu- = ae 
lated from oil gas analyses of 
various heating values which 
were plotted against the heating | 
value. The results showed a re- | 
lation between the B.t.u. and 
CuFt. Tieoreticel bir/cure) cos factors E and F. 


6.0 ae ee 6 tS rete This study was extended to 
Chart 3. Theoretical air for combustion vs. spe- carburetted water gas, natural gas 


cific gravity; AA—Carburetted water gas; BB— onl vibedennl at tnead tial ae 


or = gas. Charts were prepared in 
which the specific gravity, theo- 
retical air for combustion, and 
factors E and F were plotted 
against the B.t.u. It was found 
that in each case a relation ex- 
isted. Charts showing these rela- 
tions are attached and are as fol- 
lows: 
































SPECIFIC GravITY 




















SPECIFIC GRAVITY 




















5.T.U. 
900 1000 1100 1200 


Chart 6. Natural gas theoretical air for 
combustion vs. B.t.u. 

































































Chart 1. Batu. vs. specific 
gravity: Carburetted water gas 
and oil gas. 

Chart 2. B.t.u. vs. Theoretical 
air for combustion: Carburetted 
water gas and oil gas. 

Chart 3. Theoretical air for 
combustion vs. specific gravity: 
Carburetted water gas and oil 
gas. 
| oS Chart 4. B.t.u. vs. Factor E: 
sis ii - ee ge Carburetted water gas and oil 
Chart 4. B.t.u. vs. factor E in A.G.A. formula, gas. 2:38 a 1200 

X—Carburetted water gas; O—Oil gas Chart 5. B.t.u. vs. Factor F: Chart 7. Natural gas B.t.u. vs. factors E and F 
SE ape nae Pie: Carburetted water gas and oil in A.G. A. formula 
ee gas. ad~TReoreticel air 
q Chart 6. B.t.u. vs. Theoretical ; ’ —— <i 
air for combustion and _ specific Ry 
gravity: Natural gas. ? 
Chart 7. B.t.u. vs. Factors E o 

























































































and F; Natural gas. 

Chart 8. B.t.u. vs. Theoretical 
air for combustion and _ specific 
gravity: Reformed natural gas. 

Chart 9. B.t.u. vs. Factor F: 
Reformed natural gas. 

Chart 10. B.t.u. vs. Factor E: 
Reformed natural gas. 


, LZ 
It is believed that these charts YY 




















SPECIFIC Ghayv 


FACTOR-F 


will materially simplify the use 
of the A.G.A. Empirical For- 
mula. Instead of analyses of the 
gases in question being required, 
all that will be needed is the 
B.t.u. The other factors neces- 
sary for using the formula can 
be picked from the charts. While 
the results obtained may not be Birt 


t th ld he if 500 600 700 @00 900 2000 1200 1200 
SS ; Chart 8. Reformed natural gas. B.t.u. vs. specific 
all the factors were calculated f $ eee 


ae: ‘ gravity and theoretical air for combustion based 
609 vats — : from a gas analysis, they would upon Masser’s cracking tests. Proceedings Pacific 
Chart 5 be indicative. The use of these Coast Gas Association for 1924, page 724 
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charts should be very helpful in any pre- 
liminary calculations in connection with a 
study of mixing gases or the interchange- 
ability of gases. 

Other gases, such as coal gas, blue gas, 
low gravity water gas, producer gas or bu- 
tane, may be considered for mixing with 
any of the gases included in the charts. 
For such cases, the following table gives 
the various factors for such gases: 


Charts 8 and 9 for reformed natural gas 
are based upon the cracking tests made by 
H. L. Masser of Los Angeles, in which the 
natural gas was cracked by passing it over 
heated checker brick. If natural gas is re- 
formed in a water gas machine by passing 
it, along with steam, through an incandes- 
cent fuel bed, a mixture of reformed natural 
gas and blue gas is produced. In such a 
case the percentage of reformed natural gas 








Sp. Theoretical 
Gr. Air E F 


Factor Factor 





Producer Gas 


Low Gravity Water Gas.... 
Butane 


91 1.05 
56 2.31 .0614 3.39 
39 4.78 
54 4.75 122 8.94 
1.95 30.7 .688 


-0307 2.11 
1134 9.63 


80.16 








These gases are typical of their class. In 
case of a mixture of one or more of these 
gases with those in the charts the various 
factors can be calculated from the per- 
centages of the gases in the mixture and 
their respective factors. For example, the 
factors for a mixture of 50% coal gas and 
50%—1000 B.t.u. natural gas will be, 


B.t.u. 
Sp.Gr. 
Theoretical Air = 


Factor F 


In the case of carburetted water gas 
there was not as definite a relation between 
the B.t.u. and the specific gravity as there 
was with oil gas. That is, the specific gravi- 
ties of two carburetted water gases may be 
different, although their B.t.u. may be the 
same. The relation shown in Chart 1 is 
based upon averages of several gases. That 
is the reason why the use of these charts 
will not give as accurate results as calcula- 
tions based upon gas analyses. 


f2e.0 


560 X .50 + 

39 X 50+ # .605 
4.78 X .50-+ 9.33 
Factor E = .061X .50+ .22 
= 9.63 X .50+ 26.7 


and blue gas can be calculated by using the 
Pacific Coast Method as well as the B.t.u. 
of the reformed natural gas. From these, 
the necessary factors for using A.G.A. 
Formula can be obtained from Charts 8, 9 
and 10 and the table above. If a blow run 
is used along with such a cracking opera- 
tion in order to increase the specific grav- 


1000 X .50= 780 
20 38 
“ 56s 7.06 
30s 634 
xX 30 16.16 


ity of the final gas, it will introduce such 
complications that it may be better to cal- 
culate the factors from a gas analysis. 
While the blowrun gas is really a producer 
gas it has a lower B.t.u. and a higher 
specific gravity than-the producer gas for 
which the various factors are tabulated 
above. 

If the B.t.u. of the coal gas is lower than 
the B.t.u. given in the tabulation it prob- 
ably contains a small percentage of pro- 

ducer gas. In that case, the fac- 
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Since the most tedious part of the 
A.G. A. Formula is calculating the values 
of Factors E and F, it was suggested that 
these factors be omitted. Omitting these 
factors would not eliminate the need of 
analyses of the gases which it may be de- 
sired to mix, because it would be still 
necessary to calculate the theoretical air 
required for combustion. Knowing that 
the heating value of a mixture of gas and 
the theoretical air required for combustion 
is practically constant for all gases, it was 
believed that the theoretical air required 
for combustion of a gas could be calculated 
from the heating value of the gas. From 31 
analyses of gases ranging from 123 to 
3170 B.t.u. the theoretical air required for 
combustion was calculated and the B.t.u. 
per cu.ft. of gas and theoretical air mix- 
ture determined. This study showed that 
for gases of 300 B.t.u. per cu.ft. or higher, 
the average heating value per cu.ft. of gas 
and theoretical air mixture was 96 B.tu. 
The maximum was 100 B.t.u. and the 
minimum was 93.5 B.t.u. As a result of 
this study it is believed that if given the 
heating value of a gas, the theoretical air 
required for combustion can be calculated 
from the following simple formula or equa- 
tion. 

Cu.ft. of theoretical air required per 
B.t.u. of Gas 
96 
results should be accurate within 4% on 

gas of 300 B.t.u. or higher. 

The simplified A.G.A. formula would 
therefore be resolved to the following: 

Ps ht At da (= ee) 
ha Aa dt 5000 5000 


cu.ft. of gas = se 


PROPOSED SIMPLIFIED FORMULA 


The following method for calculating 
the interchangeability of gases is proposed. 
All that is required is the B.t.u. per cu-ft. 
and specific gravity of the gases. 





tors can be calculated from the 





factors for coal gas and producer 
gas in the mixture.* 


| 


— % 








It is interesting to note that 
the specific gravity of carburetted 


+ 
} 





water gas is higher than that of 





oil gas of the same B.t.u. while 
the theoretical air required for 











FACTOR F 


combustion is practically the same 
for either gas. The higher specific 
gravity of carburetted water gas 











is due to the CO whereas oil gas 
contains very little CO but con- 








tains H: instead. Since the theo- 





retical air for combustion is the 
same for CO as it is for H: the 








high percentage of CO in car- 
buretted water gas will not affect 
the air for combustion but will 
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Chart 9. Reformed natural gas. B.t.u. vs. factor F 
in A.G. A. formula based upon Masser’s cracking 
tests. Proceedings Pacific Coast Gas Association 


for 1924, page 724 


1200 
ducer gas, the percentage of pro- 
ducer gas can be estimated by di- 
viding the percentage of nitrogen 
in the coal gas by 0.57 (0.57 being 
the percentage of nitrogen in the 
producer gas). 
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Chart 10. Reformed natural gas. B.t.u. vs. factor 
E in A.G. A. formula based upon Masser's crack: 
ing tests. Proceedings Pacific Coast Gas Assotit 


tion for 1924, page 724 
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Basis 

. That the mixture of primary air and 
gas in the burner head of an atmos- 
pheric burner has a heating value of 
175 B.t.u. per cu.ft. when properly ad- 
justed. 

. That the gas pressure back of the burner 
is the same with the different gases. 

. That the size of the gas orifice is the 
same with the different gases. 

. That the flow of gases through an orifice 
varies inversely .as the square root of the 
specific gravity. 

. That the primary air injected into the 
burner head of an atmospheric burner 
is the same in cu.ft. per hour regardless 
of the specific gravity of the gas. 

Let 
Ha = B.t.u. per cu.ft. of adjustment gas 
Ht = B.t.u. per cu.ft. of test 

Ga = Specific Gravity of adjustment gas 

Gt = Specific Gravity of test 


Primary Air-Gas Ratio with 
Adjustment Gas 
Since the heating value of the primary 
air and gas mixture in the burner head is 
175 B.t.u. per cu.ft., the percentage of gas 
in the mixture will be: 


(175/Ha) X 100 Equation A 
The percentage of primary air in the mix- 
ture will be 1.0—A Equation B 
The cu.ft. of primary air per cu.ft. of gas 
will be B/A Equation C 


Gas Supply to Burner Head 
If the gas supply to the burner head 
through the gas orifice is 1.0 with the ad- 
justment gas, the gas supply with the test 
gas will be: 
Square Root of Ga 
Square Root of Gt 


B.t.u. Input to Burner 

Assume the B.t.u. input to the burner 
with the adjustment gas to be the same as 
the B.t.u. per cu.ft. or Ha. The B.t.u. in- 
put to the burner with the test gas will be: 

H, XD 
B.t.u. per Cu.Ft. of Primary-Air Gas Ratio 

The B.t.u. per cu.ft. of primary-air and 
gas mixture in the burner head with the 
test gas will be: 

E 

c+D 

Applying this method to 131 gases and 
checking it with the A. G. A. Formula, the 
results indicate: 


Equation D 


Equation E 


Equation F 


1. That for the test gas to be interchange- 
able with the adjustment gas, F should 
be between 165 and 185. 

. That if F is less than 165 the gas will 
burn with a hard flame and tend to flash 
back. If F is more than 185 the com- 
bustion will be incomplete. 

. That the method is more applicable to 
gases above 500 B.t.u. than gases less 
than 500 B.t.u. 


Interchangeability of High B.t.u. Gases 
When applied to high B.t.u. gases—700 
B.t.u. or higher—neither the A. G. A. For- 
mula nor any other formula for calculating 
the interchangeability of gases work. 
In 1932 an extensive series of plant tests 


were made at San Diego and San Rafael, 
California, in making a high B.t.u. oil gas 
to use as a substitute for 1100 and 1200 
B.t.u. natural gas. In the San Rafael tests 
a 1085 and a 975 B.t.u. oil gas was made 
and distributed to about 12,000 consumers, 
whose appliances were adjusted for 1200 
B.t.u. natural gas. The 1085 B.t.u. oil gas 
burned with a yellow flame and deposited 
carbon on cooking utensils and water 
heater coils. The 975 B.t.u. oil gas burned 
very satisfactorily in the same consumers’ 
appliances. Calculating the interchange- 
ability of these two oil gases with 1200 
B.t.u. natural gas gave a C value of: 


0.706 for the 1085 B.t.u. oil gas, and 
0.612 for the 975 B.t.u. oil gas 


The C values indicate that neither oil 
gas was a suitable substitute for the 1200 
B.t.u. natural. Both gases should result 
in flash backs and in this respect the 975 
B.t.u. oil gas should be worse than the 
1085 B.t.u. oil gas. While it is true that 
a few flash backs occurred with the 975 
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B.t.u. oil gas, nevertheless, the gas burned 
much better in the appliances as a whole 
than the 1085 B.t.u. oil gas. The appliances 
that did flash back were found to have a 
lean adjustment with the natural gas. 

It was also found by tests at San Diego 
that a 1150 B.t.u. butane air gas can be 
substituted for 1100 B.t.u. natural gas, 
and Faribault, Minnesota, tests showed that 
a 1250 B.t.u. propane air gas can be sub- 
stituted for a 1000 B.t.u. natural gas. 
According to A.G. A. Formula as well as 
my own proposed formula, both the butane 
and propane air gases should cause flash 
backs with appliances adjusted for natural 
gas. 


APPENDIX I shows the interchangeabil- 
ity factor for the two oil gases made at San 
Rafael calculated by the A.G. A. Formula 
and the various modifications as well as by 
the proposed method. 

It is interesting to note that the Factor 
F in the proposed formula indicates the 
same as the A.G.A. Formula. 


APPENDIX I 
SAN RAFAEL TESTS 








Natural Oil Gas 
Gas* B 





B.t.u. per Cu.Ft 
Sp.Gr. 

Theoretical Air 
Factor E calculated 
Factor F calculated 
Factor C calculated 


Above Factors determined from B.t.u. and Charts. 


Factor C calculated by A.G.A. without Factors 


E and F 


Theoretical Air calculated from 


Factor F in Proposed Formula 








* Adjustment Gas. 


APPENDIX II 








Substitute Gases: Oil Gas 





Gas 


2 + 5 





B.t.u. per Cu.Ft. 

Sp.Gr. 

Theoretical Air 

Factor E calculated 

Factor F calculated 

Factor C calculated 

Above Factors determined 
from B.t.u. and Charts. 


Sp.Gr. 50 
Theoretical Air 7.19 
Factor E .169 
Factor F .186 
Factor C 


- Factor C calculated by A. G. A. 


Formula without Factors E 
and F 
Theoretical Air calculated from 
B.t.u./96—1.0 7.35 
Factor F in Proposed Formula 


55 60 
7.52 7.67 
171 176 
16.6 17.7 
903 
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APPENDIX II shows the interchangeabil- 
ity factors for six oil gases with a mixture 
of coal gas and natural gas. The actual 
operation of these gases in appliances ad- 
justed for the mixed gas was as follows: 


Gas 1 flashed back 

Gas 2 was better than (1) but not con- 
sidered good 

Gas 3-5-6 were good 

Gas 4 flashed back 


The Factor C in the A.G.A. Formula 
indicates satisfactory operation in every 
case with Gas 6 on the border line. Factor 
F in the Proposed Method indicates the 
same. As a matter of fact Gases 5 and & 
were the most satisfactory gases of all six 
gases. 

Frank Wills of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company comments as follows on yel- 
low flame tips: 


“There is no question but that high 
B.t.u. oil gas on yellow flame tips tends to 
smoke more readily than natural gas. This 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that there 
exists in the oil gas certain hydrocarbons 
which break down readily and will soot 
unless air is intimately mixed with them.” 


When using a high B.t.u. oil gas as a 
substitute for natural gas and natural gas 
mixtures, oil gas may burn with a yellow 
flame in one appliance and flash back in 
another. H. E. Ferguson of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, has 
found as much as 2% acetylene in oil gas. 
This may explain such performance with 
oil gas. While hydrocarbon gases are 
classed as slow burning, acetylene is sec- 
ond to hydrogen in rapidity of combustion. 
It also smokes badly without any primary 
air. 





A. M. Beebee Wins Beal Medal 
for Outstanding Paper 


M. BEEBEE, general superintendent, 

e gas department, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., was 
singularly honored at the Association's an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, for con- 
tributing the best 
paper to Technical 
Section meetings 
throughout the year. 
Mr. Beebee received 
the Beal Medal for 
his paper entitled, 
“Time Marches On 
—Where Is Manu- 
factured Gas March- 
ing?” which was 
presented at the 
joint Production 
and Chemical Con- 
ference held in New 
York City, May 23- 


E. Welker, United Natural Gas Co., Oil 
City, Pa. 

A graduate of Cornell University in 1915 
with a Mechanical Engineering degree, Mr. 
Beebee began working for the Rochester 

Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in Jan- 
uary, 1916, as cadet 
engineer in the gas 
manufacturing de- 
partment. In 1921 
- he was made assist- 
ant superintendent 
of gas manufactur- 
ing; in 1926 super- 
intendent of gas 
manufacturing and in 
1927 general super- 
intendent of the gas 
division of the Roch- 


25, 1938. 
The award was 


E. R. Acker, of Poughkeepsie, (left) pre- 
senting the Beal Medal to A. M. Beebee, 
of Rochester, at the Atlantic City convention 


ester Gas and Elec- 


tric Corporation. 
Mr. Beebee is the 





presented at the 
second general ses- 
sion, October 12, by the donor Ernest R. 
Acker, president, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
representing the family of the late W. R. 
Beal who established the award in 1897. 
It consists of a bronze medal and _ sub- 
stantial cash payment. 

The paper which won this outstanding 
recognition for Mr. Beebee is an able dis- 
cussion of the economic factors affecting 
the manufactured gas industry. 

M. I. Mix, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., is chairman of the 
Beal Medal Award Committee whose unan- 
imous recommendation was approved by the 
Association's Executive Board. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: J. V. Postles, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; F. M. Goodwin, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass.; George 


newly elected vice- 
chairman of the Technical Section for the 
year 1938-1939. He was chairman of the 
important Carbonization Committee of the 
Association in 1924-1925. He has also 
been on the Managing Committee of the 
Technical Section for a number of years 
and has served on numerous other Associa- 
tion committees, including the Editorial 
Committee of the Gas Engineers’ Hand- 
book, and the A. G. A. Purging Code Com- 
mittee for Gas Holders, as well as the 
present Purging Committee. He was chair- 
man of the gas section of the Empire State 
Gas & Electric Association from 1932 to 1935. 
He is a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, American Standards Associa- 
tion, Empire State Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation, Rochester Engineering Society, 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce and other 
business and social organizations. 
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Conclusions 

Based upon my experience on the inter- 
changeability of gases, I do not believe 
that any one of the formulae proposed will 
give reliable results. The only way to de- 
termine whether one gas can be substituted 
for another is to try them in actual practice. 
This applies particularly with gases of 
700 B.t.u. or higher. 


A FORWARD-LOOKING 
CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 373) 
the entire industry by making the na- 
tional campaign a local campaign. 

“Local sales and promotion work 
must be tied up with the national ad- 
vertising,”” he said. ‘National advertis- 
ing must be featured in trade and sales 
meetings and tied up to sales idea and 
slogans.” 

The Time and Place Committee re- 
ported that the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Association would 
be held in New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SESSIONS 
(Continued from page 408) 

aisle of the Rose Room. By closing time 
on Thursday a pile of “‘sticklers’’ on vital 
points had collected for answer by the jury 
of experts: F. T. Brooks, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., D. J. Brogan, G. S. Blodgett Co., 
Karl Emmerling, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Oliver Lloyd Maddux, Eclipse Fuel Engi- 
neering Co., and C. George Segeler, Ameri- 
can Gas Association. How many miles of 
radiant tubes now in use... . how to 
lick the electric “dry steam table” .... 
what are the best methods of flame harden- 
ing .... what gas equipment would be 
required for a hospital of 1000 beds 

. solve a tricky chimney draft prob- 
lem .... help me convert a coal bake 
oven to natural gas . . . . what market can 
I open with a Dowtherm industrial boiler 

. and so on. Each query received an 
authoritative answer; and all listeners got 
a liberal education—and a chuckle. 


REGULATORY PROCESSES 
(Continued from page 386) 

and processes are torn down as the re- 
sult of criticisms and uninformed opin- 
ions the results wou!d be far reaching; 
the public would suffer and you would 
suffer. So it behooves you, in carrying 
out your duty to those you serve and 
those who have invested their savings 
with you, to do all you can to make . 
regulation more secure, effective, and 
satisfactory. 

One probably would be lacking im 
consideration if he took this opportu- 
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nity to discuss in detail the many pro- 
visions of the Lea Bill, their possible 
interpretations, and the effect the ad- 
ministration of them may have upon 
the future conduct, practices and finan- 
cial stability of the natural gas indus- 
try; but I may venture a few observa- 
tions. 

That Congress has in mind in pass- 
ing the Lea Bill merely the closing of 
a gap in regulation by extending it to 
transactions not within state jurisdic- 
tion is strongly brought out in the act 
itself. The provisions of the act with- 
hold jurisdiction from the federal 
commission over local rates and local 
matters and explicitly restrain that 
commission from entering the local 
field, thus leaving to the state authori- 
ties the undisputed occupancy of that 
field. The purpose of Congress in this 
respect was clearly stated in the report 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which in reporting favor- 
ably the Lea Bill, and after reciting 
that the purpose of the bill was to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the Federal Power 
Commission over the transportation of 
natural gas in interstate commerce and 
the sale in interstate commerce of nat- 


ural gas for resale for ultimate public 
consumption for domestic, commercial, 
industrial, and other use, said: 


“The states have, of course, for many 
years regulated sales of natural gas to con- 
sumers in intrastate transactions. The states 
have also been able to regulate sales to 
consumers even though such sales are in 
interstate commerce, such sales being con- 
sidered local in character, and in the ab- 
sence of congressional prohibition subject 
to state regulation. (See Pennsylvania Gas 
Co. v. Public Service Commission (1920) 
252 U. S. 23.) There is no intention in 
enacting the present legislation to disturb 
the states in their exercise of such juris- 
diction.” 

The report goes on further to say 
that in the case of sales for resale or 
so-called wholesale sales in interstate 
commerce, for example sales by pro- 
ducing companies to distributing com- 
panies, the legal situation is different. 
Such transactions, says the report, by 
reason of decisions in the Missouri v. 
Kansas case (265 U. S. 298) and the 
Attleboro case (Public Service Com. v: 
Attleboro Steam & Elec. Co., 273 U. S. 
83) have been considered to be not 
local in character and even in the ab- 
sence of congressional action not sub- 
ject to state regulation. “The basic pur- 
pose of the present legislation,” says 


the report, “is to occupy this field in 
which the Supreme Court has held that 
the states may not act.” 

Although the act, in section one, ex- 
pressly limits the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission to the 
“transportation of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce, to the sale in inter- 
state commerce of natural gas for re- 
sale for ultimate public consumption 
for domestic, commercial, industrial, 
or any other use, and to natural gas 
companies engaged in such transporta- 
tion or sale,” and definitely states 
that such jurisdiction “shall not apply 
to any other transportation or sale of 
natural gas or to the local distribution 
of natural gas or to the facilities used 
for such distribution or to the produc- 
tion or gathering of natural gas,” in 
later sections it gives the commission 
authority, upon its own motion or 
upon the request of any state commis- 
sion, to investigate and determine the 
cost of production or transportation of 
natural gas by a natural gas company 
even though the commission has no 
authority to establish a rate governing 
the transportation or sale of such nat- 
ural gas. 

The commission is also vested with 
authority to investigate and ascertain 
the actual legitimate cost of the prop- 
erty of every natural gas company. 
Property as here used is apparently not 
restricted to that property used in the 
transportation of gas in interstate com- 
merce. The commission may also, 
under these later sections, require the 
filing of inventories of all or any part 
of a gas company’s property, includ- 
ing a statement of the original cost 
thereof. 

Just what part these and similar pro- 
visions of the act will play in its ad- 
ministration and as to whether there 
will be a broadening of the jurisdiction 
originally intended to be vested in the 
commission, time and experience alone 
will tell. Those who believe that regu- 
latory laws can be best administered by 
those agencies that are near to the pub- 
lic being served and those who believe 
in the time worn principle that gov- 
ernment can be best adapted to so- 
ciety’s needs by keeping it close to the 


.governed, must and will watch the 


evolution of the regulation of your 
industry by the federal agency with 
interest and concern. 

Congress plainly intended that there 
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should be a close cooperation between 
state commissions and the Federal 
Power Commission in the administra- 
tion of the act. This appears from the 
provisions that authorize the creation 
of joint boards and the holding of 
joint hearings and that stress coopera- 
tion with state commissions. 

Another part of the act is intri- 
guing. It recognizes and sets up the 
machinery for the entering into be- 
tween two or more states of compacts 
to deal with the conservation, produc- 
tion, transportation, or distribution of 
natural gas. This section is new. It out- 
lines the duties of the federal commis- 
sion when such compacts are proposed 
by two or more states. This new ap- 
proach to our problem may be the 
answer in many instances to more ef- 
fective, expeditious, and inexpensive 
regulation. It may be that the states of 
West Virginia and Ohio through a 
compact approved by Congress, being 
familiar with the gas utilities they reg- 
ulate, their property and problems, 
and knowing well the needs of those 
using and desiring natural gas service, 
are in a better position to promulgate 
rules and regulations and fix wholesale 
rates than the federal commission. 
Such compacts undoubtedly will soon 
be tried. Their success or failure will 
be closely watched. 

I have discussed with you the his- 
tory and background of regulation, the 
necessity for fair play, and, briefly, 
the federal natural gas act. Let me re- 
peat that if you perform your duty to 
society you will wholeheartedly assist 
and cooperate with those who are in 
duty bound to administer laws that 
regulate your industry. If you do this 
you will find the regulatory processes 
less burdensome. And on the other 
hand regulatory agencies, both state 
and federal, must in their dealings 
with you keep sacred the time honored 
constitutional principles they have 
sworn to uphold, and must at all times 
observe, in the words of Justice Holmes, 
“the rudiments of fair play.” They 
must, in the words of Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Cardozo, accord 
you a ‘fair hearing,” and, in the words 
of Justice Brandeis, give due regard to 
the “inexorable safeguards” of fair- 
ness. All of this is not only guaran- 
teed to you by the law of the land but 
is required to meet the reasonable 
standards of decency and fairness. 
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Gas Ranges at Top 
of Buyers’ List 


IO make jobs and promote recovery by 

stimulating buying, the Cleveland Plan 
has asked 59,500 Cleveland families, “What 
are you going to buy before January 1, 
1939?” 

The entire group said that it would 
spend “$67,557,612 for goods and serv- 
ices,” in this period. 

There will be, for example, $10,711,255 
for household items, of which $1,425,887 
will go for living-room suites, $1,143,319 
for bedroom suites and $1,063,396 for gas 
stoves. 

Nearly $11,000,000 will be spent for 
“home improvements.” 

J. E. North is general chairman, and 
David Gilchrist, Jr., secretary of the Cleve- 
land Plan, with headquarters in Hotel Stat- 
ler there. The survey committee includes 
newspaper and advertising agency execu- 
tives. 


Standard Gas Changes 


ERNARD W. LYNCH, president of 

Standard Gas and Electric Company, 
has announced important changes in that 
company and in Public Utility Engineering 
and Service Corporation, the service com- 
pany for the Standard Gas and Electric 
Company system. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company, Vic- 
tor Emanuel of New York was elected a 
director of that company to succeed Georges 
F. Doriot, who resigned as a member of 
the board. Mr. Emanuel was also elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
company. 

The board of directors of Public Utility 
Engineering and Service Corporation also 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Lynch as 
president and director of that corporation. 
William J. Hagenah of Chicago was elected 
president and director to succeed Mr. Lynch. 


What Is the Life of a Movie? 


ONTHS have passed since ‘Penny’s 
Party” and “Merrily We Live,” two 

of M-G-M's important 1937 pictures fea- 
turing elaborate and ornate all-gas kitch- 
ens, made the rounds of the movie houses 
in the United States. It might now be 
thought that these pictures had passed into 
the limbo of things forgotten. But not so. 
The Australian Gas Light Company at 
Sydney has notified the American Gas As- 
sociation that as of August 18 the two 
productions were showing in Sydney thea- 
ters, and that the gas company was fol- 
lowing the same method of tie-in exploita- 
tion recommended by the Association and 
used so successfully by more than two hun- 
dred companies in this country last winter. 
“The film people generally show a keen 
interest in this type of publicity,” the Syd- 
ney company reports. “They are ever on 
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the alert to give us forward advice of films 
that might provide a suitable tie-up with 
our industry. This is brought to your at- 
tention as a matter of interest because it 
indicates what is being done ‘down under’ 
by the gas industry.” 


Hulcy Heads Natural 


Gas Engineers 


OUIS HULCY, son of D. A. Hulcy, 

executive vice-president of the Lone 
Star Gas Company, and a senior gas engi- 
neering student at the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries at Kingsville, has been 
named president of the Natural Gas Engi- 
neers Association. The association was 
formed last year to promote relations be- 
tween the college and gas companies spon- 
soring the gas engineering course, and is 
composed of graduating gas engineers and 
alumni members. 
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William Evans Dies 


ILLIAM EVANS, assistant to the 

executive vice-president of the South- 
ern California Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
died suddenly October 19. He had been 
prominent in the gas industry on the Pacific 
Coast for many years. 

Mr. Evans entered the public utility busi- 
ness in 1918 when he was employed by the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco, first as a valuation man and 
later, as special accountant. He went to 
Southern California in 1927, entering the 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Company or- 
ganization as assistant valuation engineer, 

He was made rate engineer of that 
company in 1930, which position he held 
until 1937, becoming assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company at the time of the 
merger of that company with the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Company. 








Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Engineering graduate, married, employed, hav- 
ing ten years’ varied experience in design, 
manufacture, erection and operation of gas 
plant equipment, supervision of plant opera- 
tion and direction of house heating and 
industrial gas sales engineering, desires posi- 
tion as assistant engineer or assistant su- 
perintendent with small but progressive 
company. Water gas a specialty. 1221. 


Experienced manufacturer’s representative. 
Ten years’ experience water heating, com- 
mercial and domestic. One year house heat- 
ing. Also several years’ experience selling 
ranges and refrigerators and later sales man- 
ager in the utility field. Many contacts in 
New York area; will travel. 1223. 


Distribution Engineer with broad experience 
in high and low pressure transmission and 
distribution construction, operation, and 
maintenance. Expert on pipe coatings and 
corrosion. Intimate knowledge and experi- 
ence on up to date solutions to distribution 
problems. Familiar with water gas plant 
operation. Technical graduate. Would make 
ideal distribution Superintendent. 1224. 


Technically trained, experienced, commercial 
industrial and househeating sales merchan- 
diser whose proven methods and sales ability 
will increase revenue. Free to travel. 


Valuation and Rate Engineer. Formerly head 
of valuation department of major gas trans- 
mission company. Fifteen years’ broad ex- 
perience before state and federal courts 
and commissions. Now holds responsible 
position in valuation department of large 
gas transmission and distribution company. 
Capable of heading valuation and rate de- 
partment of large gas utility. 1233. 


Distribution Engineer—several years’ experi- 
ence in distribution work in good sized city 
in middle west. Services available immedi- 
ately and can go almost anywhere. Distribu- 
tion work in a supervisory capacity pre- 
ferred but would consider office work or 
selling and have extensive acquaintance 
among gas men throughout the country. 


Factory Representations Wanted; gas appli- 
ances in virgin territory, South America. 
Natural gas with 1,000 B.t.u. content. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in territory, know 
language and customs of people. Also sev- 
eral years’ experience selling gas appliances 
in the United States. 1242. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Salesman or Sales Manager, five years’ ex- 
perience in selling, collecting, meter read- 
ing, office work, and window decorating. Has 
won over twenty-five prizes selling gas re- 
frigerators, ranges, and water heaters on 
property with strong electric competition. 
Winning salesman for the past two years 
competing with twenty-two gas companies 
in district (28). 1243. 


Chemical Engineer—single—five years’ experi- 
ence in the analysis and research problems 
related to the manufacture of water, coke 
oven and reformed gases. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with servicing domestic and industrial 
appliances and controls (27). 1244. 


Refrigeration Engineer with experience in the 
development, manufacture, sale and servicing 
of the gas refrigerator in both household and 
iomnaaial sizes. Utility and appliance ex- 
ecutives should be interested in these quali- 
fications as the applicant is also familiar 
with air conditioning. 1245. 


Anyone seeking to employ and train a young, 
diligent engineer for a responsible position 
in gas or chemical engineering work might 
be interested in these qualifications. Educa- 
tion: B.S., chemistry; B.E., gas engineering. 
Experience: commercial ” laboratory and 
plant. Salary secondary to opportunity. 1246. 


Several years’ experience in both engineering 
and sales; can make survey on house heat- 
ing and commercial heating; desires position 
on sales or sales management; can furnish 
good reference, having a large following in 
the New York area; go anywhere. 12) 


From letter by a company executive—“For 
any company considering the conversion 
from manufactured to natural gas, there are 
some men from this locality who have 
worked on conversion work and are now out 
of jobs and free to go anywhere in the United 
States on this work. Their experience mi 
help them in securing a job on any projected 
conversion. 248. 


Graduate mechanical engineer, eleven years’ - 
experience as assistant superintendent and 
manager of small coal and water gas prop- 
erties, three years in air conditioning and 
refrigeration layout and selling, desires posi- 
tion as Plant Superintendent or where aif 
conditioning and refrigeration knowledge 
would also be of value. 1249, 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres—E. R. Guyer, Cribben & 
Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Exec. Sec—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—T. P. Pinckard, United Gas 
& Fuel Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres.—E. P. Prezzano, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—John J. 
Garland, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres—E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, 1314 Illinois 
Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres——Dean H. Mitchell, Northern 

- Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—H. Wayne Thornburg, Cen- 
— Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Arthur P. Eva, National Utili- 
ties Co. of Michigan, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. . 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—R. C. Brehaut, Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Sec.—W. D. Haley, 16 Carroll Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—S. D. Whiteman, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—Chester C. Smith, Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—George S. Hawley, The 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Exec. Sec——Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres.—B. A. Seiple, Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, 
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Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres——Warren E. Burns, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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Natural Gas Co., Denison, Texas. 
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Okla. 
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Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres ——E. E. Mensch, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres—William H. Locke, United 
Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres—H. G. Bonner, Knoxville 
Gas Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres——Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec._—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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